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Service 


for 
SULPHUR 


Our shipping point at Galveston is a relay station. Here stocks of 
Sulphur are maintained at all times to assure cargoes for the ships car- 
rying supplies of this basic raw material to major ports on both coasts. 


Process plants need never be without their supplies of pure Sulphur, a 
product without arsenic, selenium or tellurium. 

eee 
Hand in hand with production and transportation is Research and from 
Texas Gulf’s research activities have come many useful products. One 
of the latest is the casting of sulphur pipe. 
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75E.45" Street ) New York City 
Mines: Newgulf and Long Point Texas 


Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry is published once a month, at 71 Columbia St., Seattle. Wash. Subscription: U. S. and Canada. $4.00: other countries. $5.00 
Entered as second class matter May 20. 1927. at the Pustoffice at Seattle. under the Act of Mareh 3. 1879 





FLEA]: 


Wide range of high 


quality pulp, any 


time, with minimum 


delay. 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES: 


PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY CO. 

Pittock Block, Portland, Ore. 

768 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
343 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 































































































CUT COSTS TO THE BONE! Here’s the Taylor 
Recorder, shown at work on the press section of 
a large modern high-speed machine. It writes a 
minute-by-minute record of the pressure on each 
side of the roll ...and so helps the operator keep 
pressure under correct control . . . and save his 
plant money! 
































AT YOUR PRESS ROLL 
CAN BOOST DRYING COSTS 


1,000.2! 


Take costly guesswork out of weight 





adjustment—and more water out of your 
sheets! ... Use this Taylor Recorder! 


OUR press roll operator may watch 

crowns and adjust weights carefully 
—as he sees fit. Yet, because he’s 
only guessing, your pressure may vary 
greatly. One surprised mill found it 
varied 3000 lbs. on opposite ends of 
the roll! And when pressure varies 
greatly, as it did in this case, it can 
harm paper quality. And boost your 
drying costs sky high! 

Now, it’s easy to avoid these losses. 
Simply put a Taylor Recorder on the 
job! This precision instrument writes 
an accurate record of the exact pres- 
sure on each end of the roll. With this 
record before your operator, it’s easier 
for him tokeep pressureeven...andsave 
you money in these important ways: 

Ability to carry maximum permissi- 

ble nip pressure at all times removes 
a greater amount of water at your press 
section—where removal cost is only 1/10th 
of what it is in your dryer. This is actually 
a 1,000% cut in drying costs! 
Y Uniform nip pressure also gives you 

a sheet more uniform in thickness, 
tensile strength, density, opacity, poros- 
ity, and finish. 


See our exhibit in booths 30-31 at the Superintendents’ Convention, Washington, D.C., June 13-15,1939 





Even pressure at both ends of the 
roll practically eliminates uneven 
felt wear. Often this saving alone pays 
for the Taylor Recorder in a few months! 


Y Even pressure also cuts excessive 
trim losses usually caused by over 
dried and under-dried edges. 

Yes, you'll find—as other plants have 
—that Taylor Systems quickly pay for 
themselves. And then start earning 
money for you! So it can pay you to 
see the Taylor representative when he 
calls. For more facts, writetoday. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y. Plant also in Toronto, Can. 
Manufacturers in Great Britain : Short 
& Mason, Ltd., London. 

Pacific Coast Sales Offices: 145 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, Cal., and Central 
Bldg., Los Angeles. Also Terminal Sales 
Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
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TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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BULKLEY DUNTON PULP CO. Inc 


295 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Japan May Relax Pulp 
Import Restrictions Soon 


@ Although Japan is likely to relax its 
credit restrictions some time this spring 
and thus enable Pacific Northwest mills 
to ship greater quantities of pulp to that 
market, there is no doubt that Japan 
will dominate the trade in the Far East, 
according to Oscar A. Jorgenson, treas- 
urer and assistant manager of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Pulp & Paper Company, 
who has returned to Vancouver head of- 
fice after a two months’ visit to Japan 


and China. 


Mr. Jorgenson, although admitting 
the increasing control of Japanese in- 
terests across the Pacific, says that it is 
impossible not to admire the Japanese 
people for the progressive spirit they 
have shown and the charming manners 
they continue to display to foreign vis- 
itors. 


“The war may be unpopular, but the 
Japanese are determined to support their 
leaders and to see it through,” Mr. 
Jorgenson told Pacific Pulp & Paper In- 
dustry. 

The British Columbia pulp executive 
said that the rayon and paper industries 
contributed a great deal to Japan’s na- 
tional economy, and for that reason the 
government was pursuing a policy de- 
signed to safeguard them. Productive ca- 
pacity of Japan’s heavy industries is lag- 
ging behind the budget, and for that 
reason some readjustment of the ex- 
change regulations now in force seemed 
inevitable. 

“The Japanese market is as eager as 
ever to buy pulp in the Pacific North- 
west, but the government has refused to 
grant the necessary credit for mainten- 
ance of a steady flow of imports,” saia 
Mr. Jorgenson. “The Japanese govern- 
ment exercises full control over foreign 
exchange, imports and exports, regulat- 
ing trade to and from Japan in such a 
way as to preserve as nice a balance 
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0. A. JORGENSON 


Returns From the Orient 


as possible. If exports from Japan 
decline, the government arbitrarily re- 
duces imports accordingly. The policy 
has been to combine Japan’s gold pro- 
duction, approximating 200,000,000 yen 
per year, with her exports, controlling 
the total to balance the imports.” 

Mr. Jorgenson said that when he left 
Tokyo there was some talk to the effect 
that the budget might be altered to per- 
mit easement of pulp import regulations 
in April or May. 


@ Mr. Jorgenson believes that Japan 
will be able to finance its war without 
serious strain on reserves. The public 
has so far subscribed about five billion 
yen, or $1,350,000,000, to the war, but 
the savings of the people still exceed 
that amount by the ratio of eight to five, 
so there is still plenty of idle money to 
be tapped for the war chest. So far as 
he could judge, the Japanese masses 
had not suffered from the war, chiefly 
due to the different standards of living 
prevailing in the Orient. 

“The Chinese appear to have settled 
down to a test of military and economic 
endurance while always waiting for a 
diplomatic break of some kind. So long 
as the guerilla warfare is continued, 
Japan will be handicapped in restoring 
order in the conquered territory and de- 
velopment of markets in China will be 
postponed accordingly. 

“Whatever happens, Japan will be left 
the dominant power in the Far East, as- 
suming a position which Great Britain 
voluntarily abandoned in 1927 when she 
and other nations surrendered the con- 
cession at Hankow and thus eliminated 
the influence of the great powers in that 
vital center of Chinese trade. No one 
today seriously believes that China will 
be able to dislodge Japan from the fruit- 
ful Yangtse valley.” 


Production Ratio 
Steadily Rising 


@ The weekly percentage of production 
to capacity report of the American Paper 
& Pulp Association shows a steady rise in 
paper manufacturing. 

From 80.9 per cent for the week end- 
ing February 25th the ratio rose to 85.8 
per cent for the week ending April Ist. 
For the comparable week of 1938, ending 
April 2nd, the ratio was 72.3 per cent, 
showing a gain of 13.5 per cent. 

For the first 13 weeks of 1939 paper 
production stood at 81.1 per cent as com- 
pared with 67.5 per cent in 1938 and 
90.2 per cent in 1937. The first 13 
wecks in 1936 were 76.9 per cent. 


Paperboard operating ratios as _ re- 
ported by the National Paperboard As- 
sociation a rise from 68 per cent for the 
week ending February 25th to 74 per 
cent for the week closing April Ist. Feb- 
ruary ratio was 67 per cent against 60 
per cent in 1938 and 86 per cent in 
1937, and 67 per cent in 1936. 
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Paper Plays Important Role 
In Protecting Imperial Valley Produce 


Plant caps, windbreaks, date bags, crate liners, car liners 
and labels contribute to successful growing, shipping 
and marketing of vegetables and fruits 


ESERT into paper market is 

the miracle of the Imperial 

Valley performed in less than 
four decades. For in 1900 this an- 
cient delta of the swift flowing Col- 
orado was the Salton Sink, desolate 
wasteland important only in history 
as the grim last stretch from east to 
Pacific Coast, traveled by some 8,000 
Forty-niners riding the Butterfield 
Overland Mail to the California 
gold fields. 

Here less than two inches of rain 
fell annually, summer sun tempera- 
tures soared to 150 degrees, and 
nothing but sparse chaparral and 
cactus could exist. Then in 1901 the 
genius of the engineer began the 
transformation with the building 
and completion of the first irrigation 
project. Once water reached the fer- 
tile land it burgeoned with rich ag- 
ricultural production. A flood in 
1904 impeded progress, but from 
then on the area rapidly developed 
to earn the title of the nation’s salad 


bowl. 


Problems peculiar to the sector 
arose and found solution through 
the use of paper. Winds and the 
sands that blew were a menace to 
the young sprouting plants. With 
crops planted and first appearing 
during winter months, even in this 
sub-tropical area cold snaps offered 
another threat to their success. 
Produce unless crisply fresh could 
find no favored markets. And a 
fourth problem was that of protect- 
ing tender vegetables from the 
freezing temperatures found en 
route to market in the northern sec- 
tors. The introduction of the date as 
a fruit crop in adjacent Coachella 
valley as well as in Imperial also 
raised a new agricultural problem. 
The paper industry met these var- 
ious needs of the growers with spe- 
cialty paper products. Brushing and 
capping paper gave protection from 
the wind and frost; crate liners and 
wraps solved the problem of keep- 
ing produce fresh while en route to 
market; car liners solved the need 
for keeping the sub-zero cold out of 
cars and crates; and ‘special bags 
were developed for the date grow- 
ers, about which more later. 


A quick glance at the Imperial 
Valley for an estimate of its agri- 
cultural character can be obtained 
through planting figures. Acreage 
farmed during 1937 totaled 734,- 
161,303,444 acres of which were 
farmed twice during the year. This 
gives an indication of the high fer- 
tility of the land. There were that 
year 4,995 farms averaging 86.2 
acres per farm, forty per cent of 
which were farmed by owners, the 
rest by tenants. 


To give an estimate of the type of 
paper products needed, a listing of 
garden crops and fruits with quan- 
tities grown and shipped during 
1937 follows: (165,709 acres were in 
garden crops and 13,442 acres in 
fruit during 1937); lettuce—10,070 
(all figures in carload shipments) ; 
carrots—2,318; miscellaneous vege- 
tables—2,568; citrus fruits—1,221; 
watermelons—4,508; cantelopes—9,- 
686; honeydew melons — 3,350; 
mixed melons—1,140; a total of 34,- 
861 carloads of fruit sand vege- 
tables. 


In 1916 lettuce was grown in what 
was then considered large quantities 
when sixteen carloads were pro- 
duced and shipped from the valley. 
Lettuce was then first gaining its 
national importance as an essential 
of the American diet. Despite the 
fact that Darius the Great enjoyed 
lettuce 500 B. C., Galen, the Greek 
physician prescribed it for insomnia, 
Charlemagne grew his own in the 
royal garden plot, Catherine the 
Great flew into rages when not pro- 
vided her regular daily salad, and 
the Italians and French knew it in 
the Seventeenth Century as Neapol- 
itan Cabbage and the English as 
Webb’s Wonderful, the Americans 
stuck to beefsteaks and spuds until 
the time of the war. It was then that 
the Imperial Valley and other let- 
tuce raising sectors enjoyed a boom. 
The sixteen carload shipment of 
1916 zoomed up beyond the 10,000 


mark in little over ten years time. 


@ If any vegetable must reach the 
market in the top-notch of fresh- 
ness it is obviously lettuce. It was 
early learned that the refrigerated 


car was not enough, and here the 
paper industry came to the rescue 
with the crate liner. Crates of Ore- 
gon and California pine shook are 
now a standard size of 13”x18"x24’. 
Lettuce picked in the early morning 
hours is brought to the packing 
sheds where it is dumped onto large 
sorting tables. Here sorters and 
trimmers prepare it for packing. 
Crates are made in the yard outside 
the sheds, loaded onto moving belts 
which carry them into the shed 
where liners are placed in them and 
they move on past the packers who 
fill them; from there they go to the 
icing machine and finally to the lid 
or cover machine where they are 
closed and so moved on into the 
refrigerated cars. 


Crate liners used are of two va- 
rieties, waxed paper and parchment 
paper. A close division is made in 
the use of these two types with about 
even amounts used from year to 
year. Sheets are 74"x21", two being 
used to a crate. The paper is or- 
dinarily a 40 pound kraft stock. It 
is estimated that 75 tons of this 
type of paper is used annually by 
the lettuce growers. 


Carrots are also packed in a simi- 
lar manner and use the same type 
crate liners. The estimated tonnage 
used for carrots is 285 tons an- 
nually. 


Lettuce, carrots and miscellaneous 
vegetables it was early learned must 
be protected in their movement to 
market not only from losing their 
own chill temperature which pre- 
served their freshness but also in 
turn from becoming too chilled. 
Carloads were lost in early times 
through freezing and frost bite in 
the cars themselves whose tempera- 
tures dropped below the freezing 
point while passing over high moun- 
tains and into frigid areas. The solu- 
tion to this problem was found in 
the use of a carliner. A laminated 
paper of two sheets of 20 pound 
kraft with asphalt as a_ binder 
proved the best possible answer to 
the shippers’ problem. Eight hun- 
dred feet of this paper is used per 
car in 36” widths. Fifty-five tons are 
used in an average year. 
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Melons suffered the most in early 
plantings from wind and cold. Here 
the paper man came to the growers’ 
aid with brushing paper and cap- 
ping paper. The ingenious chap who 
figured out the windbreak idea for 
melons is unknown and unsung, but 
he had a cracking good idea. It has 
worked for some years with excel- 
lent results. Along the canals of the 
valley and the rivers of Mexico to 
the south grows a weed called Ar- 
row Weed. This plant grows to the 
height of a man. It grows rapidly, 
dies and remains a tall slender stalk. 
Mexicans harvest it like a crop and 
sell it to the growers who in turn 
thrust it into sides of the melon 
rows at a forty-five degree angle as 
a support for the brushing paper 
which makes the windbreak. The 
paper derives its name from the 
brush used to hold it up. Paper used 
varies in widths: some common 
widths are 27”, 30° and 36”. It is a 
40 pound kraft. Cantelopes, honey- 
dews, honeyballs, and watermelons 
are brushed. The practice is for the 
early crops to be brushed with less 
acreage so treated as the season 
plantings move on. Three hundred 


PAPER BAGS PROTECT GROWING DATE 


fifty to four hundred tons of this 
type paper is used annually. 

As counterpart to the wind and 
frost protection is the cover paper, 
sometimes referred to as the hot 
cap. A 25 pound glassine paper is 
used ranging in size from 16°x18", 
18x18" to 20°x20°. No support is 
used in placing the paper over the 
plant. The field workers gain the 
knack of crimping the paper slightly 
and setting it over each plant so 
that it will remain providing a min- 
iature hot house for each plant. The 
estimated annual tonnage of this 
paver used is 140 tons. 

Tomatoes, melons and _ citrus 
fruits are wrapped for additional 
protection. Ten pound tissue is used 
for tomatoes. Cantelopes, honey- 
dews and honeyballs use a manila 
tissue stock. No tonnage figures are 
available for this type of paper. 
Only cue to the size of the market 
lies in carload shipment figures. 
Melons wrap on an average 36 to a 
crate, 300 crates to a car. 

The label market should be men- 
tioned inasmuch as all crates carry 
growers labels. Well over a hundred 
million labels go into the valley an- 
nually. 
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Paper Bags Protect Dates 


@ Imperial valley only has 150 
acres of date palms. Coachella Val- 
ley, where the growing has reached 
sizeable proportions reports 1500 
acres. The palms are found through- 
out this desert area in little oasis 
like patches, no large groves of 
them to be found anywhere. Prob- 
lems arising in this crop which the 
paper industry came to solve were 
caused by damage to the fruit from 
the rare rainfall and the eager and 
very hungry desert birds. 

Date bags or covers for the large 
date clusters while growing was the 
answer. Originally designed to pro- 
tect the dry or Deglet Noor dates, 
where moisture is disastrous, they 
spread quickly to the soft varieties 
where birds were more of a menace 
and the weather a secondary worry. 
It is estimated that 80 per cent of 
the date groves use paper bags 
now. The effect of moisture on 
the date is a cooking or steaming 
process. So high does the tempera- 
ture go that a sudden shower is 
quickly changed to hot steam spoil- 
ing the crops. 

The covers are a cylindrical sec- 
tion open at bottom and _ top, 
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S in the Coachella and Imperial Valley of California. 








PAPER PROTECTS the winter grown 
vegetables in the Imperial Valley from 


planting through shipment ; ; + 


Plant caps, windbreaks, crate liners 
and car liners, each play an important 
part in the successful growing and 
shipping of produce. 


stitched to crate the cylinder, usual- 
ly of basis 55 lbs. creped kraft. 
Waxed and unwaxed paper have 
been used, the unwaxed however is 
believed to be better as it does not 
promote sweating even in dry weath- 
er or when the humidity is high. 
Airflow is necessary hence the open 
bottoms of the bags. 

This extremely busy and rich agri- 
cultural area comprised of the for- 
mer desert lands of the Coachella 
and Imperial Valleys consumes an- 
nually an estimated. 670 tons of 
paper in caps, brushing paper, crate 
liners, and car liners to which must 
be added consumption of labels, 
wraps, and specialty items such as 
the date covers. 


Grant Fowler Named 
Powell Superintendent 


@ Grant M. Fowler, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Laurentide mill of Con- 
solidated Paper Company, Quebec, has 
been appointed superintendent of Powell 
River Company. and has already taken 
over his new duties in the British Co- 
lumbia paper town. 

Mr. Fowler succeeds the late C. H. 
(Harry) Carruthers, who died several 
months ago. He is a Canadian and a 
graduate of McGill University, Montreal. 
He served overseas with the Canadian 
troops and soon after his return entered 
the paper making business. He has spent 
nearly twenty years in the newsprint in- 
dustry, most of the time with Laurentide 
and Consolidated. 


Coleman Named Paraffine 
General Superintendent 


@ Two men from as widely varying back- 
grounds as can be found in American 
industrial life were today named to man- 
age the huge Pabco plant at Oakland 
by W. H. Lowe, president of The 
Paraffine Companies, Inc. 

James T. Coleman, who started with 
the firm as a union mechanic more than 
a quarter-century ago, was named general 
superintendent. He had been master 
mechanic, »lant engineer, and later as- 
sistant general superintendent. He is 
well known in Emeryville as a city coun- 
cilman and president of the school board 
and as a leader in civic and industrial 
affairs. 

Ford Tussing, graduate of the Stan- 
ford Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, was appointed assistant 
superintendent. Joining the firm in 
July, 1926, he has served as head of the 
Statistical Department, assistant office 
manager and manager of production 
control. 


Sanigard Plant 
Moved to Los Angeles 


@ Warren Dunnell, president and man- 
ager of the Sanigard Cover Co., an- 
nounced the transfer of the production 
department of his company from Port- 
land to Los Angeles. The sales head- 
quarters have been in Los Angeles for 
some time. The move was begun in 
March and was expected to be completed 
by the latter part of April. The new of- 
fices and plant will be at 3101 Pasadena 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 
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Coast Box Makers to Meet 
At Del Monte June 26-28th 


@ President William J. O’Donnell and 
the board of directors of the Pacific 
Coast Paper Box Manufacturers’ Asso. 
ciation announced on March 21st that 
the Twenty-fifth Annual Convention 
will be held at the Hotel Del Monte, Del 
Monte, California, on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, June 26, 27 and 28th. 

Howard A. Campbell of Fibreboard 
Products, Incorporated, San Francisco, 
has been selected by the administration 
committee to fill the important post of 
convention chairman. Mr. Campbell has 
appointed the following men to serve 
with him as chairmen of the several con- 
vention committees: W. H. Thomas, 
program committee; R. O. Comstock, in- 
vitation committee; Fred C. Kewell, ban- 
quet and entertainment committee; Gus 
Trost, golf committee; Sam Platt, recep- 
tion and ladies committee. 

Attendance at the 1938 Del Monte 
meeting set a new record with one hun- 
dred and thirteen present. An _ even 
larger attendance is expected this year 
because of the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition now open on Treasure 
Island in San Francisco Bay. 


Paraffine Elects Shainwald 
Executive Vice-President 


@ Election of R. H. Shainwald as Execu- 
tive Vice-President of The Paraffne 
Companies, Inc., by the Board of Di- 
rectors in meeting today (Tuesday), was 
announced by W. H. Lowe, Pabco presi- 
dent. 

Shainwald has been with the company 
more than 25 years, starting as a fac- 
tory hand and later becoming Treasurer 
and Vice-President. 

Shainwald is also President of Plant 
Rubber and Asbestos Works, Schumacher 
Wall Board Corporation, and Vitrefrax 
Corporation—afhliates and _ subsidiaries 


of Pabco. 


Pacific Roofing Plant 
To Be Finished in May 


@ The new plant of the Pacific Roofing 
Company, now under construction on 
N. W. Front St., Portland, Oregon, is 
expected to be completed and in opera- 
tion about the first week of May, accord- 
ing to manager Tom Young. 


Coast Men Join 
Superintendents’ Association 


@ The American Pulp & Paper Mill Su- 
perintendents Association announces that 
among the new members are two Pacific 
Coast men, John F. Smalley of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company, Divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
at Camas; and, Alexander V. Alm of the 
California Fruit Wrapping Mills of Po- 
mona, California. 


Service Pins Awarded to 
Port Angeles Men 


@ Four Fibreboard men were recently 
awarded service pins at a meeting of the 
Pivot Club in Port Angeles. 

Donald Sheatsley, grinderman, and 
Art Wheeler, beater foreman, receiv 
fifteen year pins. Joe Pickering and Har- 
ry Lannoye each received five year pins. 
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Briton Says Currency 
Causes Pulp Troubles 


@ The British correspondent of The 
Swedish Wood Pulp Journal states, in a 
dispatch published in the February 28th 
issue, that the solution to the internation- 
al marketing problems of the pulp and 
paper industries lies in fundamental 
monetary reform. We quote in part: 


@ “To digress somewhat and to con- 
clude, there does exist over here, behind 
all the mutual recrimination and _ belli- 
cose after-dinner speeches, a growing 
conviction that the solution of our pres- 
ent problems, in the paper industry as in 
all others may lie not in price cartels, 
trade associations and the like, nor in 
import quotas and tariff walls, but in 
fundamental monetary reform. 

“A correspondent writes in ‘The 
World’s Paper Trade Review’ as follows: 
‘. . Steadiness is frankly recognized on 
all sides as being the first requisite for 
sound business. Yet prices do waver: 
so, “who’s to blame?” Surely the real 
answer is that it is not, at the bottom, 
persons who are culpable, but the finan- 
cial system by means of which all per- 
sons operate. We are living in an age 
of machine production, when we cou!'d 
easily produce far more than we can 
consume. It ought not to matter much 
if we did. But, unfortunately, our pro- 
ductivity is “‘cabin’d, cribbed, confined” 
—bound down by a monetary system de- 
signed for a hand producing age and de- 
veloped by accident... .”” 

This correspondent also says in his ar- 
ticle that while most good established 
brands of strong unbleached sulphite are 
selling for around $38.50 c.i.f. British 
ports, one first class brand is reported to 
have been offered at $35.00. Easy 
bleaching is quoted at around $40.80 
and bleached sulphite runs from $45.50 
to $46.80. 

He goes on to say, “One particular 
Scandinavian mill has caused rather a 
stir in the trade by quoting 8 pounds 
and 15 shillings ($40.90) for prime 
bleached sulphite for 1939 and 9 pounds 
and 5. shillings for 1940 delivery 
($43.27). Kraft pulp is particularly 
weak, he says, with prices as low as 6 
pounds 2 shillings and 6 pence being 
quoted ($28.65). Quoting again: 


@ “A new Baltic mill has now added 
its production to the list of competitive 
brands in the market. Buyers with con- 
tracts at prices in excess of present levels 
are said to have been approached with 
extremely tempting proposals involving 
further adjustments. It is generally felr 
with regard to kraft pulp that a bitter 
price war is imminent unless steps are 
taken by producers to stabilize both the 
output and price of their commodity.” 


Chase Bag Plant 
In Operation 


@ The Chase Bag Company plant re- 
cently completed in Portland is now in 
Production on fabric bags. Operations 
on open mesh paper bags will start abour 
April 25 or May 1. 


Ted Cooper 
Back on the Job 


@ E. W. G. Cooper, assistant paper mill 
superintendent of the Camas, Wash., mill 
of the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
Pany, returned to active duty at the plant 
early in April, after an extended illness. 


Harold D. Cavin Accepts 
Position at Mobile 


@ Harold D. Cavin, pulp and paper 
mill engineer of Seattle, leaves April 
19th for Mobile, Alabama, to represent 
Hardy S. Ferguson as resident engineer 
during construction of the Hollingsworth 
& Whitney bleached kraft pulp and 
paper mill. 

Mr. Cavin will go first to New York 
City for consultation with Mr. Ferguson 
whose organization has designed the new 
plant and will supervise its construction. 
He is scheduled to be in Mobile on May 
Ist when construction is to begin. Mrs. 
Cavin will accompany her husband to 
New York and then to Mobile where 
they will make their home for the next 
year or more while the large plant is 
under construction. 

Harold Cavin’s first association with 
Mr. Ferguson was in 1928 when the lat- 
ter designed and constructed the kraft 
pulp and paper mill in Tacoma for the 
Union Bag & Paper Power Corporation, 
now the Sr. Regis Kraft Company. When 
Mr. Ferguson designed the large bleached 
sulphite pulp mill at Everett for the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company 
(now the Soundview Pulp Company), 
Mr. Cavin served as a local engineer. 
He remained at Everett and was plant 
engineer until 1936 when he became 
resident engineer for the St. Regis Kraft 
Company. 

The relationship between Mr. Ferguson 
and Mr. Cavin continued on the recon- 
struction of the St. Regis mill at Tacoma 
when the bleach plant was added and 
the sulphate mill modernized in 1937. 
The plans were drawn by Hardy Fergu- 
son and Mr. Cavin carried them out as 
resident engineer for the company. 

In the same year Mr. Cavin formed 
the engineering firm of Cavin, Marshall 
& Barr which designed and constructed 
the new unbleached sulphite pulp mill at 
Bellingham for the Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Company. The plant was com- 
pleted and placed in operation in June 
of 1938. 


Annual Meeting 
Superintendents —TAPPI 


The annual joint meeting of the Pacific Coast Di- 
vision of the American Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association and the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI will be held at the Hotel Winthrop, Tacoma, 
Friday and Saturday, June 2nd and 3rd. 


General Chairman 


NILES ANDERSON 
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At Mobile Mr. Cavin will be working 
with an old friend, Dennis E. Cousins, 
who was superintendent of the Union 
Bag & Paper Power Corporation’s sul- 
phate pulp mill in Tacoma at the time 
it was constructed in 1928. Mr. Cousins, 
an experienced sulphate operator, has 
recently joined the Hollingsworth & 
Whitney organization at Mobile. 


Millard Rawlings 
Transferred to San Francisco 


@ Millard Rawlings of the technical de- 
partment of the Crown Willamette mill 
at Camas, Washington, and registrar of 
the paper school there, has been trans- 
ferred to San Francisco, where he will 
work in the sales department. 


HAROLD D. CAVIN 
To Mobile, Alabama 


has an- 


nounced that the program will include a talk by 
C. E. CURRAN, In Charge, Section of Pulp & 
Paper, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wisconsin. A list of the papers to be presented will 
be announced shortly. The golf tournament will 
be held on Friday afternoon at the Tacoma Coun- 
try & Golf Club. There will be a special program 


for the ladies who attend. 


All connected with or interested in the pulp and 
paper industry are invited to attend the joint meet- 
ing of the Superintendents and TAPPI. Reserva- 
tions should be addressed to NILES ANDERSON, 


St. Regis Kraft Company, Tacoma, Washington. 
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Camas TAPP! Dinner 
Draws Large Crowd 


To hear three technical papers and a talk 
by W. R. Barber on the value of the 
Shibley Award to the industry and to the 
men who take part in the competition 


@ More than 130 men attended the 
sixth TAPPI dinner meeting of the 
1938-1939 season which was held at 
the Crown Willamette Inn, Camas, 
Washington, on Tuesday evening, 
April 4th, and heard the presenta- 
tion of three technical papers and 
a talk by W. R. Barber, technical 
director of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation. 

With the presentation of these 
papers a total of five have been 
given by the younger technical men 
of the West Coast pulp and paper 
industry in competition for the Shib. 
ley Award of $50 for the best paper 
presented at a dinner meeting by a 
mill man during the year. 

Two papers were presented at the 
Port Angeles dinner on January 
10th: “The Meta-Bisulphite Meth- 
od for the Determination of Resi- 
dual Chlorine,” by A. Orup and R. 
I. Thieme of the Soundview Pulp 
Company of Everett; and, “Investi- 
gation of the Sources and Char- 
acteristics of Dirt in Bleached Sul- 
phate Pulp,” by Robert M. Kuhn of 
the St. Regis Kraft Company, 


Tacoma. 


The other three, presented at the 
Camas dinner on April 4th were: “A 
New Method of Pulp Testing Con- 
trol— The Modern Tester,” by 
Claude Christensen of the Technical 
Department, Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Company, Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation at Camas; 
“A Discussion of the Operation of 
Photo-Electric Consistency Control- 
lers,” by L. A. Wendt, of the Everett 
Mill, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company; and, “Various 
Percentages and Beating of Sulphite 
Pulp in Mixtures with Groundwood 
Pulp for Newsprint,” by John 
Howarth Bardsley of the Technical 
Department of the Powell River 
Company, Powell River, B. C. 

The winning paper out of these 
five will be selected by the officers 
and executive committee of the Pa- 
cific Section of TAPPI and the 
award presented at the joint meet- 
ing with the Superintendents As- 
sociation in Tacoma on June 3rd. 

Following the excellent turkey 


dinner which was arranged by Fred 
A. Olmsted, technical supervisor of 
the Camas mill, the TAPPI group 
adjourned to the assembly hall to 
hear the papers which appear in this 
issue of PACIFIC PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 

Pacific Section Chairman, N. W. 
Coster, presided and introduced Dr. 
B. W. Rowland who is head of the 
colloid and physical chemistry di- 
vision of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry at Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Dr. Rowland expressed his pleasure 
at having an opportunity to visit 
the Coast industry, to attend the 
TAPPI dinner meeting and to meet 
a number of the technical men. He 
spoke briefly on the post graduate 
work offered by the Institute. 

To explain the purposes of the 
Shibley Award and to stress the 
value of preparing papers to the 
younger technical men, Chairman 
Coster called on W. R. Barber, tech- 
nical director of the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation. Mr. Barber’s in- 
spirational talk is published in full 
elsewhere in this number. 

Mr. Coster added that the re- 
sponse of the men in the industry 
to the stimulation of the Shibley 


Award was very gratifying, partic. 
ularly as this was the first year of 
the contest. 

Mr. Bardsley of the Powell River 
Company presented the first paper. 
Mr. Wendt of the Weyerhaeuser 
organization gave the second paper 
and Mr. Christiansen of the Crown 
Willamette mill at Camas concluded 
the program with his paper. 

Following each paper a number of 
questions were asked by the men in 
the audience and answered by the 
authors. 

Before adjourning Chairman Cos- 
ter expressed the appreciation of 
TAPPI to Mr. Olmsted for his work 


in planning the successful meeting. 


@ The seventh and final dinner 
meeting of the 1938-1939 series will 
be held in Vancouver, B. C., on Sat- 
urday evening, May 6th, instead of 
on Tuesday evening, May 2nd, as 
originally scheduled, Mr. Coster an- 
naunced, with Harry Andrews, con- 
trol superintendent of the Powell 
River Company as chairman in 
charge of arrangements. The dinner 
will be held at the Terminal City 
Club at 6:30 p.m. 


Mr. Coster also reminded the men 


May Dinner Meeting 
In Vancouver, B. C., May 6th 


The May Dinner Meeting sponsored by the Pacific Section 
of TAPPI will be held at the Terminal City Club in 
Vancouver, B. C., on SATURDAY evening, MAY 6th, at 
6:30 p. m. 


Harry Andrews, Control Superintendent of the Powell River 
Company, is chairman in charge of the program. 


The speakers will include C. D. Orchard, Assistant Chief 
Forester of British Columbia, who will talk on forestry 
problems with special emphasis on selective logging and 
fire prevention, and a representative of the Nichols En- 
gineering & Research Corporation of New York and Mon- 
treal will discuss the economic and technical problems in- 
volved in burning pyrites for the production of acid in 


sulphite pulping. 


The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company’s talking moving pic- 
ture, “Trees and Men,” will be shown. 


RESERVATIONS should be sent to HARRY ANDREWS, 
Powell River Company, Powell River, B. C. 
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present that the annual joint meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Division of 
the American Pulp & Paper Mill 
Superintendent’s Association and the 
Pacific Section of TAPPI will »e 
held at the Hotel Winthrop in Ta- 
coma on Friday and Saturday, June 
Ind and 3rd. He urged their atterid- 
ance to participate in the interesting 
program being planned by Niles 
Anderson, general chairman. 


The following registered at the 
Camas, Washington, dinrer meeting 


on April 4th: 


@ Jerry Alcorn, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Everett: Leslie An- 
derson, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview; C. E. Ackley, 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City; 
Douglas B. Armstrong, Oregon Pulp & 
Paper Co., Salem; W. M. Bain, The 
Glidden Co., Chicago; John Howarth 
Bardsley, Powell River Co., Powell River, 
ze. 

W. R. Barber, Technical Director, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; Chester 
Beals, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Di- 
vision Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
C. H. Belvin, Chromium Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Portland; A. S. Boag, Rayonier In- 
corporated, Grays Harbor Division, Ho- 
quiam; John E. Brown, Pacific Pulp & 
Paper Industry, Portland; Richard S. 
Buckley, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Everett; A. M. Cadigan, Str. 
Regis Kraft Co., Tacoma. 


G. W. Charters, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; Claud Christiansen, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas; N. W. Coster, 
Soundview Pulp Co., Everett; D. B. 
Davies, Rayonier Incorporated, Shelton 
Division, Shelton; C. J. Dernbach, Uni- 
versity of Portland, Portland; O. T. De- 
fieux, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Di- 
vision Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
Winston O. Detieux, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas. 

A. E. Erickson, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; E. O. 
Erickson, Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co., Bellingham; M. L. Edwards, Pulp 
Division, Weyerhaeuser’ Timber Co., 
Longview; Clarence Enghouse, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., West Linn; Carl Fahl- 
strom, Longview Fibre Co., Longview; 
Frank Fales, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis; Bert W. Farnes, Control Equip- 
ment Co., Portland; Francis W. Flynn, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas. 


@ Dr. Leo Friedman, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis; Harry Fromong, Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City; G. H 
Galloway, Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., Ca- 
mas; William R. Gibson, Northwest Fil- 
ter Co., Seattle; Harry Glenn, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas; T. W. Grant, 
Columbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver, 
Wash.; R. B. Haight, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corp, Camas; Kenneth B. Hall, Im- 
Proved Paper Machinery Corp., Port- 
land. 

Jan Haugerod, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 


Corp., West Linn;J. A. Harris, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown 
Zelierbach Corp., West Linn; Dr. John 
F. Hart, Longview Fibre Co., Longview; 
John E. Hassler, Coast Mfg. & Sales Co., 
Portland; W. H. Haverman, Pulp Di- 
vision, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long- 
view; S. Hazelquist, Pulp Division, Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Co., Longview; W. F. 
Holzer, Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
Division Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas. 

H. R. Heuer, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; L. E. 
Hill, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Everett; W. S. Hodges, Apple- 
ton Wire Works, Inc., Portland; George 
K. Horton, Longview Fibre Co., Long- 
view; J. H. Hull, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; Fred G. Hurst, Portland; 
James B. Hyde, Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; W. F. Hynes, General 
Electric Co., Portland. 


W. C. Jacoby, Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; Joe G. Jenkins, Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City; L. T. 
Johnson, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., 
Oregon City; Lester M. Johnson, Pulp 
Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview; Herman Junge, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co., Division Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Camas; W. A. Kelly, The 
Waterbury Felt Co., Portland. 


Frank G. Keuss, St. Regis Kraft Co., 
Tacoma; Eugene Kinnaman, Gates Rub- 
ber Co., Portland; Robert M. Kuhn, St. 
Regis Kraft Co., Tacoma; Clyde Leiser, 
Columbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver, 
Wash.; Clyde E, Laver, Crown Willam- 
ette Paper Co., Division Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas; D. K. MacBain, 
Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Longview; R. W. Martig, Brown In- 
strument Co., Portland; R. V. Maier, 
General Electric Co., Portland. 


@ A. M. Mears, Pacific Coast Supply 
Co., Portland; J. S. Mears, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co., Division Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Camas; Otto Michaelis, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; H. Nor- 
man Miller, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Portland; Paul V. Millard, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; R. G. 
Mispley, Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
Division Crown Zellerbach Crp., Camas; 
T. H. Moran, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview. 

©. P. Morgan, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; E. A. 
Morton, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Everett Charles A. Newhall, 
State of Washington Laboratory, Seat- 
tle; Fred Nicholson, Stetson-Ross Ma- 
chine Co., Seattle; Robert H. Noyes, Jr., 
Columbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver, 
Wash.; F. A. Olmsted, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas. 


A. W. Olson, Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas.; H. E. Ostenson, Crown 
Wllamette Paper Co., Division Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas; Frederic M. 
Pape, Wilson & George Meyer & Co., 
Seattle; E. T. Parker, Jr., Crown Willam- 
ette Paper Co., Division Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas; Virgil Peters, Long- 
view Fibre Co., Longview; H. T. Peter- 
son, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Longview; Marvin M. Peterson, 
Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Longview. 
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H. Prelinger, Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; W. H. Rambo, Rayonier 
Incorporated, Port Angeles Division, 
Port Angeles; H. A. Rehnberg, North- 
west Filter Co., Seattle; Edward D. Rich, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; H. H. 
Richmond, Electric Steel Foundry Co., 
Portland; R. E. Richmond, Electric Steel 
Foundry Co., Portland; C. B. Roberts, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas. 


H. K. Roberts, Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; B. W. Rowland, Paper 
Institute, Appleton, Wis.; H. L. Rudow, 
Scientific Supplies Co., Portland; A. 
Rubbell, Longview Fibre Co., Longview; 
Rex H. Russell, Longview Fibre Co., 


Longview. 


Jack V. Savage, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; B. W. Sawyer, Foxboro 
Co., Portland; Harlan Scott, Pacific Pulp 
& Paper Industry, Seattle; W. J. Stott, 
University of Portland, Portland; Fred 
Shaneman, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
of Washington, Tacoma; C. Sholdebrand, 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City; 
D. L. Shirley, Link-Belt Co., Portland; 
Glen W. Smith, Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas. 


C. F. Stevey, Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Co., Division Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; Franz Sturm, Oregon 
Pulp & Paper Co., Salem; F. F. Sulli- 
van, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Di- 
vision Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
Virgil M. Sutherling, Longview Fibre 
Co., Longview; E. H. Tidland, Pacific 
Coast Supply Co., Portland; V. L. Tipka, 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City; 
Cecil Triplett, Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Co., Oregon City. 

R. M. True, General Dyestuff Corp., 
Portland; W. M. Van Arnam, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas; M. L. Veatch, 
Stetson Ross Machine Co., Portland; H. 
A. Vernet, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Port- 
land; Harold C. Wall, Longview Fibre 
Co., Longview; L. H. Wear, Taylor In- 
strument Co., Portland. 


Wm. T. Webster, St. Regis Kraft Co., 

Tacoma; Bernhardt Weidenbaum, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas; Fred J. Wele- 
ber, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon 
City; L. A. Wendt, Pulp Division, Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Co., Everett. 
@ R. S. Wertheimer, Longview Fibre 
Co., Longview; Rex L. West, Longview 
Fibre Co., Longview; Forrest E. Wil- 
liams, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Di- 
vision Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
James A. Wilson, Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Co., Oregon City; A. D. Wood, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas; Edward P. 
Wood, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview; J. L. Wright, 
General Electric Co., Portland. 


Crown Zellerbach 
Managers Meet 


@ The annual meeting for northwest 
mill managers of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation was held in Portland April 
12 and 13. Present at the gathering 
were several San Francisco executives, 
including J. D. Zellerbach, Albert 
Bankus and R. A. McDonald. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


A Discussion of the Operation of 
Photo-Electric Consistency Controllers 


by L. A. WENDT* 


URING the past few years a 
number of articles have ap- 
peared describing the de- 

veloping of various types of con- 
sistency measuring and controlling 
devices using a photo-electric cell 
as a primary measuring device. It 
is the purpose of this paper to dis- 
cuss some of the variables encoun- 
tered in operating consistency con- 
trollers of this type. 

The measurement of consistency 
by this means presents a relatively 
simple problem; primarily that of 
passing a light beam of constant in- 
tensity through a_ representative 
sample of the stock flow to be meas- 
ured, and secondarily, the measure- 
ment of the current variation pro- 
duced by the cell. 

The range of consistencies which 
have been successfully measured in 
the author’s experience is from 0 
to .7 per cent. The measurement 
of consistencies up to 1 per cent 
has been successfully carried out on 
an experimental scale and presents 
no problem in measurement not en- 
countered in the lower ranges. 

Various types of photo cells have 
been advocated. However, the cop- 
per-copper oxide cell has in the au- 
thor’s experience proved quite ade- 
quate. It has the distinct advantage 
of being a current-producing device 
requiring no excitation. 

These cells can be obtained from 
several manufacturers at quite rea- 
sonable cost and are obtainable in 
a weather proof case which, while 
not intended for submersion, are 
easily sealed by means of water- 
proof cement so that they will stand 
submersion remarkably well. One 
disadvantage of this type of cell 
is that it will change in calibration 
and will have a tendency to lower 
in current output with age. A slight 
amount of moisture will render it 
inactive. Dead cells can be repaired 
at a reasonable cost. 


A light source which has been 
found satisfactory is a 50 watt 
frosted mill type mazda. The in- 
tensity of the light upon the cell 

*Everett Mill, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Everett, Washington. Present- 
ed at the Dinner Meeting sponsored by the 


Pacific Section of TAPPI, Camas, Washington, 
April 4th, 1939. 


must be constant and for this pur- 
pose voltage regulation must be pro- 
vided. In some instances storage 
batteries have been used as a source 
of power. However, an induction 
type voltage regulator is satisfactory 
if line voltage does not fluctuate 
abnormally. 


The intensity of the light falling 
upon the photo cell must be within 
a given range, and to accomplish 
this the distance of the light from 
the photo cell should be adjustable, 
if conditions of stock consistency 
are to be changed often. 


Sampling devices are of two 
types: Submerged cells and piped 
cells. In the former the lamp house 
and photo cell are assembled to- 
gether and submerged in a stock 
flume or head box. In the latter 
type the sample is piped from a 
flume or pipe line to the stock cell 
having parallel glass walls for en- 
trance and exit of light. The 
thickness of a cell will determine 
the range of consistencies which it 
will measure. For a consistency 
range from .2 per cent to .4 per 
cent a cell of 14 inch thickness 
will be satisfactory; for a range 
from .4 per cent to .7 per cent a 
cell of % inch thickness has been 
found more suitable. For a given 
cell thickness there exists a range 
of measurable consistencies. With- 
in this range, consistency changes 
produce proportional changes in 
current. On the lower side of this 
consistency range, consistency 
changes are accompanied by exag- 
gerated changes in current. On the 
upper side consistency changes are 
accompanied by slight changes in 
current. It has been found neces- 
sary to select carefully the thick- 
ness of the stock cell for the con- 
sistency range in which the measur- 
ing device is to operate. Also a 
thicker cell will have a wider useful 
range than a thin cell. 


The effect of velocity through 
the sampling cell is very pro- 
nounced. The tendency for sul- 
phite stock to coagulate at lower 
velocities has a pronounced effect 
upon the accuracy of measurement. 
For example, a cell 1% inch thick 
when piped with 1 inch streamline 


copper pipe and under a head of 12 
feet gave a ragged record with varia. 
tions of approximately 2 microam. 
peres. When the piping was changed 
to 1% inch, the’ record was 
smoothed out to practically a 
straight line, the variations being 
less than 2 microampere. Sub. 
merged cells should be placed in 
flumes or head boxes where there 
is considerable velocity to overcome 
the effect of coagulation. The thick. 
ness of the stock between the plates 
of a submerged cell has the same 
effect upon the consistency range 
of the device as in the piped cell. 


Submerged Cells Preferred 


@ In the opinion of the author, 
submerged cells are preferable to 
piped cells as they have the advan- 
tage of being cheaper to install and 
when used on unknotted stock, they 
do not plug up with knots. At 
tempts to adapt piped cells to un- 
knotted stock have been entirely 
unsuccessful. For applications re- 
quiring immediate response, sub- 
merged cells are preferable to piped 
cells. The piped cell has the ad- 
vantage of being readily cleaned 
and calibrated for zero consistency 
by passing water through it. Lamps 
and photo cells can also be changed 
more readily in a piped cell. 


In regard to calibration, attempts 
were first made to calibrate the 
microampere scale in terms of con- 
sistency. In the experience of the 
author, this has not been satisfac- 
tory as changes in the bleachability 
and color of stock and the color of 
white water affect the calibration. 
When a mill start up is made with 
fresh water in the white water sys 
tem, it is necessary to reset the con- 
trol point several times during the 
period, while the concentration of 
color and solid matter in the white 
water system is coming to equilib 
rium, in order to maintain a given 
consistency. It has been found 
more satisfactory to run consistency 
tests on the controlled stock once 
a day or preferably once each shift 
as a means of checking the opera 
tion of the controller. There are 
devices for compensating for white 
water color but the author has 
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had no experience with them. Com- 
pensation for bleachability and 
color of stock presents a problem 
which does not readily lend itself 
to solution. 

From an operator’s viewpoint, it 
is more satisfactory to adapt the 
controller to the operation of the 
flat screens or knotters than to set 
the control point on a predeter- 
mined figure. 

As a secondary measuring device 
a microammeter is used. This may 
be of the moving vane type or the 
potentiometer type, either record- 
ing or indicating. A wide scale has 
been found desirable. For record- 
ing and controlling, the potentio- 
meter type is more suitable. 

Either pneumatic or electric con- 
trolling devices can be operated 
from a potentiometer type micro- 
ammeter. Electric controlling de- 
vices have the disadvantage of slow- 
er response and therefore are adapt- 
ed to installation where the con- 
sistency of the incoming stock is not 
subject to violent changes, particu- 
larly where the stock is being 
pumped out of a chest and varia- 
tions are more gradual and extend 
over a longer period of time. For 
application where both consistency 
and flow are subject to considerable 
variations, a pneumatic control de- 
vice is preferable. In the control 
of consistency for flat screen knot- 
ters operating directly out of the 
blow pits, this type of control de- 
vice has been made to function 
quite satisfactorily so that steady 
operation of the flat screen is ac- 
complished with a minimum of fiber 
loss. 


Stock gates lend themselves 
readily to electrical operation while 
it would be impractical to operate a 
gate with pneumatic motor. A But- 
terfly valve, while having poor flow 
characteristics, can be satisfactorily 
operated with an air motor. The 
usual balanced valve or poppet type 
valve would be unsatisfactory when 
used on stock. 


Controlling the Consistency 
@ In such an installation it is de- 
sitable to control the flow of the 
component having the smallest 
volume and hold the other com- 
ponent constant. If stock is being 
pumped at 3.0 per cent consistency 
to a head box and is diluted to .3 
per cent it is apparent that approxi- 
mately 9 times as much water must 
be added. Attempts to control con- 
sistency by means of controlling the 
dilution water have resulted in un- 
satisfactory control of consistency 


as well as large variations in the 
flow of controlled stock. 

In the case of controlling the 
consistency to a riffler or flat screen 
head box, if the stock to the head 
box is 3 per cent and the controlled 
consistency is .3 per cent, then it 
is seen that for every 100 gallons 
of stock entering there will be 900 
gallons of dilution water added to 
bring the consistency down to .3 
per cent. The volume of controlled 
stock will be 1,000 gallons. If the 
consistency of the incoming stock 
drops to 2.7 per cent and the dilu- 
tion water is maintained at 900 gal- 
lons, the stock gate will open up to 
supply more stock. Obviously the 
quantity of stock will be more than 
before and a new set of conditions 
will prevail which can be calculated 
as follows. 

Let x =the quantity of stock flowing 
through the stock gate, then 

2.7x = (900+ x) .3 

2.7x = 270+ .3x 

2.4x = 270 

x= 112.5 gal. 

Thus it can be seen that while 
the consistency of stock flowing to 
the flat screens has been controlled 
at .3 per cent, the pounds of stock 
per minute to the screens has been 
increased. This effect manifests 
itself in an excessive amount of 
stock flowing over the ends of the 
screens. It is obvious that the 
screen tender must decrease the 
amount of dilution water to restore 
the production rate to its original 
value. In the case of an increase 
in consistency to the controller, the 
opposite will hold and it will be 
necessary for the screen tender to 
add water to maintain his produc- 
tion rate. It can be seen that while 
uniform consistency control is 
maintained, the problem of flow 
control is present. 

The advantage in consistency 
control in this case is that the op- 
erator is only required to control his 
production rate and not the con- 
sistency. 

It is apparent that the consistency 
control is separate from flow con- 
trol but there is danger of confusing 
the two when a screen room opera- 
tor finds himself forced to cut off 
or add dilution water to maintain 
the proper operation of the screens. 
Fortunately this effect is not 
troublesome when the controller is 
being supplied with stock from a 
chest, as changes take place slowly. 
However, if the level in the chest 
is low and stock is being withdrawn 
at the same rate that it is entering, 
the effect is quite pronounced and 
is often troublesome. 
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In the case of controlling the 
consistency of stock to flat screen 
knotters, the control of the volume 
flowing to the screens becomes as 
important as the control of consis- 
tency. This control has been ac- 
complished by permitting the level 
of the head box to control the dilu- 
tion water. In this manner the flow 
to the screens remains constant until 
the consistency of the stock coming 
from the blow pits falls below that 
selected as the controlled consist- 
ency. It is therefore obvious that it 
is up to the blow pit operator to 
maintain the consistency of the stock 
from the blow pits high enough to 
permit the control device to main- 
tain the valve in a throttling range. 


Control devices for this applica- 
tion must be of the throttling type. 
The so-called open and shut devices 
have proved unsatisfactory, because 
the fluctuation of the stock flow 
causes the screens alternately to dry 
up and flood over. 

In the application of consistency 
control to the input of rotary knot- 
ters, it has been found that this 
type of knotter permits more lee- 
way than flat screens in both con- 
sistency as well as flow and there- 
fore electrical control of the stock 
gates has proved satisfactory where 
stock has been supplied to the knot- 
ter from a chest. It is the opinion 
of the author that consistency ccn- 
trol for this type of knotter could 
be satisfactorily obtained electrically 
even if the stock were supplied di- 
rectly from the blow pits. 

The maintenance of controllers of 
this type is quite nominal. Photo 
cells must be replaced occasionally 
although frequency of replacement 
varies considerably depending upon 
the condition to which they are sub- 
jected. A daily check in all equip- 
ment involved in the control set up 
is desirable. Actual repairs will de- 
pend on the quality of materials 
and workmanship put into the con- 
struction and the conditions under 
which the equipment operates. 


Norman Kelly Talks to 
Ohio Section of TAPPI 


@ W. Norman Kelly, manager, Long- 
view mill, Pulp Division of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, spoke before 
the Ohio Section of TAPPI at the Hotel 
Manchester, Middletown, Ohio, on April 
Ist. 


His subject was ‘““The Manufacture of 
Sulphite Pulp.” Mr. Kelly exhibited the 
famous Weyerhaeuser moving picture, 
“Trees and Men,” which shows the com- 
pany’s logging operations, its men and 
their modes of living as well as brief 
views of the Weyerhaeuser sawmills and 
pulp mills on the Pacific Coast. 
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Rayon Grade Sulphite 
Now $75 per Ton 


@ Late in February the price of rayon 
grade bleached sulphite pulp was re- 
duced from $80 to $75 per ton, effective 
immediately, according to the Rayon 
Organon. 

The new price is near its all time low 
level of $72.50 per ton which was in 
effect during the depression years and 
up to 1937. 


New Viscose Yarn 
Making Good Progress 


@ ‘“Vogues may come and vogues may 
go in the world of women’s fashions, 
but the gals who wear ’em seem per- 
fectly satisfied just as long as the fab- 
rics in ‘em get just a little more reveal- 
ingly sheer from one spring to the next,” 
says Business Week. ‘‘That’s why the 
textile and garment trades prick up their 
ears when they hear that the American 
Viscose Corp.’s new Tenasco rayon yarn 
introduced last year, is now being woven 
into triple sheer type fabrics. Tenasco 
sheers are made 100 per cent from 50- 
denier 24-filament yarn; the yarn has 
a crepe twist and is used for both warp 
and filling. The cloth, which is exceed- 
ingly soft and alive, is being produced 
in limited quantities in both prints and 
plain shades for the dress trade. 


“Tenasco itself is a viscose type con- 
tinuous filament rayon which has been 
entering the market with little or no 
fanfare. Its high strength makes it 
available for cords in automobile tires; 
its beauty ensures its acceptance in for- 
mal evening gowns. Simultaneously 
Tenasco had established itself as a broad- 
cloth of semi-dull luster for men’s shirts. 
Tests indicate that it wears well and re- 
quires no special care in laundering. 
Tenasco also finds itself in twill and satin 
lining for men’s and women’s clothing; 
similar constructions are being used in 
shoe linings and football uniforms.” 


Rayon Yarn Deliveries 
Up 73% in Two Months 


@ Deliveries of rayon yarn for the first 
two months of 1939 totaled 52,800,000 
pounds, a 73 per cent increase over the 
30,500,000 pounds delivered during the 
same period of 1938, according to the 
Rayon Organon. 


Stocks of rayon yarn held by produc- 
ers totaled 39,500,000 pounds, at the end 
of February as compared with 39,400,- 
000 pounds at the close of January. 


The recent high prices for raw silk, 
resulting in a wide switch from silk to 
rayon in woven dress fabrics and under- 
wear, should prove beneficial to the 
rayon industry over the coming months, 
says the Rayon Organon. 
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Rayon Production 
In Japan in 1938 


@ Production of rayon yarn in Japan 
during 1938 was reported as 199,876,300 
pounds, compared with 324,749,600 in 
1937, a reduction of 38 per cent largely 
attributable to Government control meas- 
ures. The total output during the De- 
cember quarter of 1938 was 39,860,700 
pounds, against 78,335,500 in the last 
3 months of 1937. The foregoing fig- 
ures apparently refer only to the ourput 
of viscose yarns. 

In addition to the amounts shown, 
what is described as “special size” yarn 
was produced to the amount of 187,900 
pounds in October, 243,000 in Novem- 
ber, and 278,300 in December; there 
were also released from association con- 
trol 937,600 pounds in October and 
827,600 in November, but apparently 
none in December. The grand total of 
production and the amounts released 
was 14,112,500 pounds in October, 14,- 
160,700 in November, and 13,352,700 
in December, or 41,625,900 for the 
quarter. 


January Production Up 


@ Rayon production during January, 
1939, totaled 15,817,900 pounds, an in- 
crease of 2,465,200 pounds over the De- 
cember output. The production quota 
for January had been set at about 15,- 
000,000 pounds, of which 9,000,000 
pounds were for consumption in Japan 
and other of the so-called yen-bloc coun- 
tries and 6,000,000 for export. The 
Fiber Distribution Committee (semiof- 
ficial) had tentatively set the production 
quota for Japan and the yen-bloc coun- 
tries at 8,000,000 pounds for February. 
A quota of 30,000 cases (of 100 pounds 
each) of special yarn had been set for 
the March quarter of 1939, against 70,- 
000 cases for the December quarter of 
1938. Japan is said to have 316 mills 
producing rayon yarn, and the various 
associations apportion the yarn quotas 
among member mills. Available statis- 
tics do not show the number of mills be- 
longing to each association. Production 
curtailment in the rayon industry is at 
the rate of 70 per cent of capacity. 


Stocks Reduced 


@ Since the imposition of Government 
control measures in the Japanese rayon 
industry, rayon yarn stocks have been 
reduced. On June 1, 1938, stocks 
amounted to 56,600,000 pounds (about 
2% months’ production) but by the end 
of 1938, they had been cut to 13,430,000 
pounds, which compared with 37,740,700 
a year earlier. These figures released by 
the Japan Rayon Producers’ Association, 
include stocks at member mills and ware- 
houses in Tokyo, Osaka, and Fukui. New 
control measures, effective on February 
1, 1939, apparently are intended to pre- 
vent hoarding of yarn supplies and the 
transfer of quotas from one manufac- 
turer to another as well as to provide 


information on all yarn transactions, 
The former control measures had been 
applied strictly and there does not seem 
to be any prospect of relaxation of con. 
trol in the near future. 

At present, rayon is said to constitute 
about 18 per cent of the textile fiber 
consumption in Japan. 


1938 Exports Declined 


@ Exports of rayon yarn from Japan 
during 1938 totaled 21,984,700 pounds 
valued at 17,844,862 yen, a decline of 
34,431,100 pounds and of 26,947,014 
yen compared with the quantity and 
value of 1937 shipments. Exports of 
rayon cloth also fell off from a total of 
485,098,000 square yards (154,860,000 
yen) in 1937 to 337,043,000 square yards 
(115,704,000 yen). 

Slight gains made in exports of rayon 
cloth during the last 3 months of 1938 
probably may be attributed to official 
control agencies for rayon exports which 
have devised measures for the primary 
purpose of producing as much export 
material as possible from the limited sup- 
ply of rayon pulp which may be im- 
ported into Japan. Under the existing 
rayon link system, restriction is put on 
the volume of rayon textiles, which may 
be held by each of the exporters and 
wholesalers, but no compulsory export 
period exists. In recent months, the 
Government policy has been to restrict 
exports of Japanese rayon textiles to 
the so-called yen-bloc countries. 


Staple Fiber On Link System 


Production of staple fiber made rapid 
progress in Japan as a result of Govern- 
ment encouragement of the development 
of substitutes for imported raw materials, 
with a view to conserving its foreign 
exchange supply. In June, 1938, how- 
ever, producers started to limit their 
output by a production quota system 
to approximately 50 per cent of capac: 
ity, later reducing the proportion to 40 
per cent, and in early 1939 prospects 
pointed to further restrictions on the out- 
put of staple fiber. On November 9, 
1938, the various agencies (trade and 
governmental) decided upon a staple 
fiber link system which, according to 
Japanese press reports, provided for the 
importation of pulp against the export 
to countries outside the yen-bloc areas 
as follows: Import of 135 pounds of 
pulp against export of 100 pounds of 
staple fiber; 145 pounds of pulp against 
100 pounds of staple fiber yarn: 160 
pounds of pulp against 100 pounds of 
staple fiber textiles; and 145 pounds of 
pulp against 100 pounds of staple fiber 


‘knitted goods, towels, and sundry goods 


containing staple fiber. Pulp imports 
will be permitted after exportation of the 
staple fiber products. 
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Production of staple fiber by members 
of th: Japan Staple Fiber Producers’ As- 
sociation during 1938 was reported as 
327,366,000 pounds and members of 
the Japan Rayon Producers’ Association 
are said to have produced 49,000,000 
pounds of special staple fiber; the total 
Japanese production in 1938, therefore, 
approximated 376,366,000 pounds, com- 
pared with about 175,000,000 in 1937. 
In January, 1939, the output of staple 
fiber fell about 12 per cent below the 
production in December, 1938. 


Pulp Imports and Stocks 


@ Imports of pulp for rayon and staple 
fiber production during 1938 totaled 
255,916,000 pounds valued at 34,418,000 
yen. Imports during the fourth quarter 
of last year were as follows: October, 
3,509,173 pounds, valued at 562,372 
yen; November, 3,821,082 pounds, 643,- 
893 yen; December, 6,433,686 pounds, 
1,122,367 yen. The value of such pulp 
imports during the middle 10 days of 
January, 1939, was 2,465,000 yen, ac- 
cording to preliminary reports. 

Details by countries have not yet been 
received for the full year 1938, but 
statistics for the first 11 months of 1938 
covering imports of paper and rayon 
pulp showed that the United States sup- 
plied 37.2 per cent of the 138,413 long 
tons of pulp imported during January- 
November 1938. 


Predict More Pulp Imports 


@ A number of widely varying reports 
were released during December concern- 
ing the supply and demand position of 
rayon pulp in Japan for 1939, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the amount required 
from abroad. The majority of these 
estimates placed the carry-over of pulp 
at 50,000 tons or more, whereas informed 
sources estimated the year-end stocks at 
a much smaller figure. About 58,000 
tons of rayon pulp were scheduled to be 
imported during the first quarter of this 
year under permits granted late in 1938, 
according to the Japanese press. 
(Based on report from the American 
Consulate, Osaka, supplemented by radio- 
grams and other reports from the Of- 
fice of the American Commercial At- 
tache, Tokyo.) 

Note: The exchange value of the yen 
averaged $0.2845 in 1938, $0.2879 in 
1937, $0.2721 in December, 1938 and 
$0.2720 in January, 1939. 


U. S. Imported 
Much Staple Fiber 


@ In 1938 the United States imported 
11,725,000 pounds of staple fiber from 
Great Britain as compared with 3,020,- 


000 pounds in 1937 and 
pounds in 1936. 

The greatly increased imports in 1938 
were attributed to the rapidly growing 
demand for staple fiber by textile manu- 
facturers and the inability of American 
rayon plants to produce sufficient staple 
during the year. New productive capac- 
ity added during 1938 will very prob- 
ably reduce the staple imports for 1939. 


Buff Natwick 

Recovering From Flu 

@ A. G. “Buff” Natwick, assistant mill 

manager of the Crown Willamette mill at 
mas, Washington, has been recovering 


from several weeks of illness from in- 
fluenza, 


1,629,000 


Formosa Not Shipping Pulp 
To Japan as Yet 


@ With the increased demand in Japan 
for pulp for the paper and rayon in- 
dustries and high pulp prices resulting 
from import restrictions on pulp in favor 
of the importation of war industry sup- 
plies, an increasing interest in the pulp 
industry has been aroused in Taiwan 
during this past year. However, the 
Taiwan pulp industry is still in its initial 
or experimental stage, and pulp is at 
present produced chiefly from sugar 
cane bagasse for paper manufacturing 
in Taiwan. No pulp has been exported 
as yet to Japan or other countries, and 
the pulp produced here at present is 
used for making paper and not for 
rayon. The Taiwan Government Gen- 
eral Forestry Experimental Station has 
undertaken experiments in wood pulp 
production, and the Sugar Research In- 
stitute, maintained by the Taiwan Gov- 
ernment General in Taiwan, now is 
building an experimental plant for the 
manufacture of bagasse pulp, and re- 
portedly will begin experimental manu- 
facture early next year. 

At present one paper manufacturing 
company in Taiwan makes pulp from 
bagasse and miscanthus and recently has 
started to use some wood for pulp. Just 
this year two large companies have been 
established in Taiwan for the production 
of pulp from bagasse. Another com- 
pany now is building a wood pulp’ plant 
in Taito. Mitsui interests are planning 
wood pulp production, and more sugar 
companies are likely to start bagasse 
pulp production. As large forest re- 
sources and its climate and soil make 
reforestation much faster than in Hok- 
kaido, Karafuto, or Japan proper, it is 
believed that Taiwan promises to be a 
large future wood pulp producer. 

Bagasse pulp experiments were started 
20 years ago by a sugar company, and 
bagasse pulp production is now com- 
mercially successful. An advantage of 
bagasse as a raw material for pulp for 
paper manufacturing in Taiwan lies in 
the fact that its supply will be stable and 
permanent as long as the sugar industry 
exists. 

Banana pulp experiments now are 
being conducted by the Taiwan De- 
velopment Company, and if successful, 
banana pulp also promises to be com- 
mercially important, with a stable sup- 
ply of raw material in Taiwan. 

At present Taiwan is excluded from 
the Japanese five-year plan. However, 
the Taiwan Government has announced 
that it is prepared to contribute to the 
national policy in the supply of wood 
and pulp. Favorable growing conditions 
make the growth of trees in Taiwan fast- 
er than in other parts of Japan. For 
instance, Japanese “sugi’’ (cedar) plant- 
ed at the Tokyo Imperial University 
educational forest at Taichu 27 years 
ago has attained a height of 84 feet and 
a circumference of 1 foot 1.2 inches. 
It also is reported that in Taiwan in 
altitudes between 1,000 to 1,500 meters 
the growth of “‘sugi” (cedar) is three 
times as fast as in Japan and five times 
as fast as in Hokkaido. Pine also grows 
more than twice as fast as in Japan 
Proper. Reforestation reportedly is ac- 
complished easier than in Karafuto or 
Hokkaido. Taiwan has from 50 to 60 
species of fast growing broad-leafed trees, 
which will be experimented with for 
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pulp making. The forestry authorities 
state that if satisfactory, for pulping pur- 
poses one half of Taiwan’s resources of 
these trees alone would be sufficient to 
meet Japan’s entire annual pulp re- 
quirements. Availability of the resources 
is yet another question. Depending on 
the result of experiments large capitalists 
such as the Oji paper interests and the 
Taiwan Development Company may es- 
tablish companies for reforestation of 
pulpwood. 


Sugar cane baggase at present is the 
most valuable and stable raw material 
for pulp in Taiwan. In the 1935-1936 
sugar season, sugar cane crushed in 
Taiwan amounted to 8,002,995 short 
tons, and 20 per cent, or 1,600,588 tons, 
of bagasse could have been available 
therefrom. Assuming that all of this 
bagasse were used for paper manufac- 
turing, 428,728 tons of paper could have 
been produced, this amount being 49.0 
per cent of Japan’s production of 874,- 
357 tons in 1935. The greater part of 
bagasse now is used as fuel in sugar mills, 
which would have to use coal if all 
bagasse were used in pulp manufacturing. 

High grade paper pulp can be pro- 
duced from bagasse and miscanthus com- 
bined. But since paper made from mis- 
canthus alone is very brittle, bagasse, 
straw or wood pulp must be mixed with 
it to strengthen it. 


Up to now bagasse pulp experiments 
have been conducted only by private 
firms, but with the completion in Jan- 
uary, 1939, of the experimental factory 
now being, constructed in Tainan by the 
Sugar Research Institute of the Taiwan 
Government General, the Government 
will undertake experiments. 


The Forestry Department of the Cen- 
tral Research Institute of the Taiwan 
Government General started basic ex- 
periments in wood in the 1938-1939 fis- 
cal year with an appropriation of 33,000 
yen (yen equals $.2730 United States 
currency). From the next fiscal year 
(beginning on April 1, 1939) this De- 
partment plans semi-industrial experi- 
ments preliminary to commercial produc- 
tion. An appropriation of 200,000 yen 
has been requested in the budget esti- 
mates for the coming fiscal year, for 
equipment, buildings, and other experi- 
mental expenses. If granted, an experi- 
ment station will be built in a suburb of 
Taihoku. (American Consulate, Tai- 


hoku.) 


Frank Frampton Moves 
To Cheboygan, Michigan 


@ Frank D. Frampton, for the past ten 
years vice-president of the Hopper Paper 
Company at Taylorville, Illinois, was re- 
cently appointed manager in charge of 
operations for the North American Pulp 
and Paper Corporation at Cheboygan, 
Michigan. 

North American operates a three-ma- 
chine paper mill, one cylinder machine 
and two fourdriniers, and produces 
around 70 tons daily of pattern tissues, 
books, offset, lithographs, manifold and 
ledger papers. 

Frank D. Frampton is a brother of 
Charles G. Frampton, superintendent of 
the California Fruit Wrapping Mills at 
Pomona. He has been a frequent visitor 
to the Coast in recent years and is ac- 
quainted with a large number of oper- 
ating men up and down the West Coast. 





FOURTH YEAR GRADUATING CLASS ; + + Left to right, sitting, C. R. RUDESILL; R. B. HAIGHT, honorable mention; 
CLIFFORD ODOMS, first prize winner; L. F. MAYBACH, second prize winner; EARL TUCKER ,; + + Standing, C. T., 
BEALS, L. N. SMITH, W. G. WEBB, F. E. WILLIAMS, LAURENCE WRIGHT; T. F. BUFORD, E. C. DUNCAN, O. V. 


OWENS, W. FRYE, WILLIAM P. LUTHY, ROY MILLER, S. E. WIGHTMAN. 


Camas Paper School Graduates 
Record Number of Students 


Total of 196 Receive Diplomas at Banquets 
Held on March 8th and 9th 


HE largest number of students 

ever to graduate from the 

Crown Willamette Paper 
School at Camas, received their di- 
plomas last month at the sixth an- 
nual graduation banquet held at 
Crown Willamete Inn. The group 
of graduates was so large, in fact, 
that for the first time it was neces- 
sary to hold two separate dinners. 

The first year class graduated 94 
students the evening of March 8, 
while the second, third and fourth 
year groups banqueted on March 
9, with 102 receiving diplomas. To- 
tal enrollment in this year’s school 
was 263, with 196 graduating. Of 
this number, 25 were from West 
Linn, six being in the second year 
class and 19 in the first. 

The entire faculty was on hand at 
the two banquets to speed the school 
members on their way. Also present 
were Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
vice presidents Albert Bankus of San 
Francisco and Frank N. Youngman 
of Portland, as well as J. E. Hanny, 
Camas resident mill manager and 
Clarence E. Bruner, resident man- 
ager at West Linn. 

Faculty members at the head table 
included A. G. Natwick, dean and 


toastmaster of the evening; F. A. 
Olmsted, school principal and pro- 
fessor of the first year class; C. A. 
Enghouse of West Linn, vice prin- 
cipal; G. H. Gallaway, professor of 
the second year class; J. H. Hull, 
professor of the third year class; R. 
G. Mispley, professor of the fourth 
year; M. K. Rawlings, secretary and 
registrar; B. Weidenbaum, in charge 
of displays, mill visits, etc. 

The operating advisers and lect- 
urer on the faculty were also in at- 
tendance, including O. T. Difieux, 
F. R. Sievers, E. W. G. Cooper, 
making his first public appearance 
since his illness, and H. H. Junge. 

Music was provided during the 
festive turkey dinner by the “Bag 
Mill Band,” composed of G. H. 
Gallaway, L. Tidland, L. Weiler and 
R. E. Lawton. W. Hart also fav- 
ored the guests with several piano 
solos. 


Following the Wednesday evening 
dinner, Dean Natwick introduced 
that smiling young man, George 
“Smiley” Williams, longtime Camas 
employee, who gave an entertaining 
talk on the relation of evolution to 
paper making, in his usual humor- 
ous style. 


The speaker of the evening was 
Charles F. Walker of the North- 
western School of Commerce, Port- 
land who made an _ inspirational 


address. 


@ He told his audience that the world 
today offers a challenge to youth, to meet 
which youth must be equipped with the 
proper tools. Schools such as the Crown 
Willamette Paper School help give the 
student the proper weapons with which to 
win in the battle of life, to free himself 
from the obstacles to success. 

“Know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free,” he quoted. ‘Find out 
what the truth is, whaz the facts are, not 
just opinions, and it will help you to be 
free, to accomplish what you desire. As 
truth makes us free, falsity imprisons us. 

“The laws by which men succeed have 
been fixed for all time, and cannot be 
changed by act of Congress, dictators of 
laws of men. 

“The real bankrupts in this country 
are not those who lack money but those 
who lack moral and spiritual assets, who 
lack courage, intelligence and ambition. 
Inefficiency, indolence, ignorance, etc. 
are the greatest parasites of the world, 
and they are within us, not without. 

It takes work and exercise of your 
faculties to keep what you have and to 
progress. We must always be doing 
something constructive. And the higher 
you climb, the further you can see. 











AT THE TOP ; + » THIRD YEAR HONOR MEN, left to right, J. L. HAYS, first prize winner; ED LOWNIK, second 
prize winner; R. N. SODERLIND, honorable mention; L. CRAMER, honorable mention. 


IN THE CENTER ; + + SECOND YEAR HONOR MEN, left to right, E. J. ROAKE of the West Linn mill, honorable 
mention; T. L. YOKUM, honorable mention; LOWELL WEILER, first prize winner; R. B. TOBEY, honorable 
mention; T. E. DEAR, second prize winner. 


IN THE LOWER PICTURE ; + + FIRST YEAR HONOR MEN, left to right, C. H. AUSTIN of the West Linn mill, 
honorable mention; ED D. RICH, honorable mention; PAUL LAUDIN, first prize winner; LEAR L. SMITH, honorable 
mention; M. J. SCHMID, second prize winner; GEORGE O. NELSON, honorable mention. 
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@ “When you cease to grow, you 
atrophy. Yet excess is always wrong and 
is ruinous, so in your ambition to grow, 
be moderate. Estimate your own ability 
truly and attempt what it permits. We 
each have our own niche to fill, and 
should be content if we fill our own 
place to the best of our ability. 

“Fear undermines and destroys. Faith 
builds, strengthens and maintains. We 
must live by one or the other and your 
choice will determine your success or 
failure. Faith and confidence is a tre- 
mendous power.” 

Members of the management and fac- 
ulty were called on by Dean Natwick for 
remarks, prior to the concluding feature 
of the evening, the presentation of di- 
plomas and awards. 

Clarence E. Bruner complimented the 
school members on the enthusiasm and 
interest displayed, and for the fine re- 
sults accomplished. He expressed his 
pleasure at the attendance of so many 
of his men from West Linn, and for their 
opportunity to be there. 

eorge Charters, Camas assistant mill 
manager, spoke of the real progress made 
by the school and of the benefits to be 
obtained by partaking of the experience 
of the faculty members. He also pointed 
out how the application of the facts 
learned, in solving the everyday problems 
in the mill, is of great value to the corpo- 
ration. The use of the suggestion sys- 
tem is most helpful, he said, in permit- 
ting employees to participate in manage- 
ment. 


@ W. R. Barber, Crown Zellerbach 
technical director, who had just returned 
from the East, told of his pleasure at the 
solid and continued growth of the school, 
and said, “The benefits of the school in- 
clude greater confidence in yourself in 
doing your own job, and a greater ap- 
preciation of the load of responsibility 
that the management carries.” 


Fred Olmsted, school principal, spoke 
of his real personal interest in the first 
year class, of which he is professor. He 
expressed the opinion that the faculty 
members get more than they give, de- 
spite the large amount of time required, 
for its help in the conduct of their own 
work and broadens their vision of the 
activities of the entire mill. 


The gathering concluded with the 
awarding of first year diplomas, and 
the announcement of prize winners and 
honorable mentions. Paul G. Laudin 
of West Linn and M. J. Schmid of 
Camas won prizes of a year subscription 
each, presented by Pacific Pulp & Paper 
Industry. ose receiving honorable 
mention were Lear Smith, Ed Rich and 
G. Nelson of Camas, and C. H. Austin 
of West Linn. 


March 9th Banquet 


@ The second graduating group, the 
second, third and fourth year classes, 
were feted at another turkey dinnet on 
Thursday evening. 


Dean Natwick read letters of regret for 
not being able to attend, from I. Zeller- 
bach, J. D. Zellerbach and J. Y. Baruh, 


and announced that while J. E. Hanny, 


Camas resident manager, had hurried 
home from the East to be on hand, ill- 
ness prevented his attendance. 
“Professor” O. T. Difieux spoke for 
the operating advisers and _ lecturers, 
calling attention to the value of prac- 
tical experience, which can in part be 
obtained through the mill studies made 
possible by the company. A graduating 
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diploma from the fourth year class, he 
said, is a real recommendation in the 
student’s work, but it is one which must 
be lived up to in the future. 

The address of the evening was deliv- 
ered by The Right Reverend Benjamin 
Dagwell, Bishop for the State of Oregon. 
He compared industry as it existed when 
he was young with the manner in which 
business is organized today, and as it is 
exemplified by the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation. He pointed out that many 
useful ideas can come up to the manage- 
ment from the men who work in a mill, 
and emphasized that the company that 
recognizes this possibility and gives their 
men opportunity to develop these ideas, 
is a wise one. 

Bishop Dagwell touched on modern 
employee-employer relationships, and the 
cases in which there is a real partner- 
ship between the two groups. He dis- 
cussed the new ideas of adult education, 
saying that recent work showed that 
adults learn as easily and as well as 
children in the formative stage, and that 
a school such as that conducted at Camas 
can be of high value. 

One fine thing about this school, he 
pointed out, is that it shows each student 
how his work is tied in with the functions 
of the entire plant, and how he takes 
a part in the operation of the whole. 
Education obtained in this way, by vol- 
untary action and cooperation, instead of 
compulsion, is the kind that brings the 
greatest benefit, he said. 


@ Albert Bankus, vice president of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, congratu- 
lated the students on the completion of 
their courses, and praised the paper 
school and what it represents. It is, he 
said, ‘‘a noble experiment which has been 
successful.” It is a voluntary effort on 
the part of the employees to extend their 
knowledge of the industry in which they 
work, a joint employee-employer enter- 
prise of cooperation, with instructors 
from the plant itself. 

The executives, Mr. Bankus said, are 
vitally interested in the progress of the 
school, and feel that its success is without 
parallel in the industry, for which they 
appreciate their employee assistance. 

C. A. Enghouse, vice principal from 
the West Linn plant, told the graduates 
that as the school continues to grow, he 
foresees the necessity of soon having a 
graduation banquet for each class, four 
each year instead of two. as at this time. 
He complimented the West’ Linn students 
particularly for their work. 


@ The concluding speaker was Fred A. 
Olmsted, school principal, who said that 
while one of the marks of an educated 
man is having an open mind, it is also 
true that the object of having an open 
mind, as an open mouth, is to shut it 
upon something solid. That is what the 
paper school is helping the students to 
do, he said, and the result will be to im- 
prove their future business life. 

The various other members of the fac- 
ulty were introduced to the assembly by 
Mr. Natwick, together with Clarence E. 
Bruner, resident manager of the West 
Linn mill. 

Diplomas to the three graduating 
classes were presented by Frank N. 
Youngman and Mr. Natwick, after which 
the prizes were awarded and honorable 
mentions announced. A_ week’s trip 
through the Northwest mills was won by 
Clifford Odoms and Leland Maybach of 
the fourth year class, while R. B. Haight 
received honorable mention. 


In the third year class, J. L. Hay 
was presented with Vols. III, IV and y 
of The Manufacture of Pulp and Paper 
Ed Lownik received the subscription 
given by Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry, 
and honorable mention was awarded ty 
R. N. Soderlind and L. Cramer. 

Lowell Weiler and T. E. Dear of the 
second year class won the complimentary 
subscriptions to" Pacific Pulp & Paper 
Industry, while honorable mention wa 
given to E. J. Roake of West Linn, T. 
L. Yocum and R. B. Tobey. 

As customary for the past several 
years, honorary degrees were bestowed 
by the school on several men, in recog. 
nition of many years of service and valy. 
able contribution to the pulp and paper 
industry. Albert Bankus was made Doc. 
tor of Science, Clarence E. Bruner be. 
came Doctor of Philosophy in the Manu. 
facture of Newsprint, and Fred A. Olm. 
sted was named Doctor of Science. 


First Year Graduates 


@ Among the First Year Class gradu. 
ating from the Camas Paper School on 
March 8th, were nineteen from the Wes 
Linn, Oregon mill of the Crown Wil 
lamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 

The following graduated from the First 
Year Class: 


H. E. Adair, J. Ashbrook, C. H. Aus 
tin, Louise (Miss) Baxter, J. Beeler, C 
M. Beck, John Beck, Kenneth Bennett, 
Paul Bennett, H. Blaser. 


F. H. Blomenkamp, K. Branstiter, J. 
B. Brown, Roy Brown, F. J. Bunnell, J. 
M. Burch, James A. Butterick, Jr., E. A. 
Clark, Clarence M. Cline, E. W. Crisman, 


James Darby, A. E. Deschamps, Er 
win Doyle, Lawrence Dungan, Merle 
Easton, Carl Genz, W. P. Godsil, W. P. 
Godsil, Jr., Leslie Golladay, Dean 0. 
Haley. 


C. W. Hansen, H. Hansen, R. Harden, 
W. D. Heatherington, H. F. Henning, 
Rex Hinmen, J. W. Holmes, W. &. 
Howard, Ed. Hursh, L. F. Heinl. 

I. G. Johnson, L. A. Johnson, Gordon 
C. Kinney, David R. Kline, Donald 
Knapp, Spencer Lantz, Paul G. Laudin, 
R. E. Lawton, Robert R. Lehr, A. J. 
Lethlean. 

John LeTourneux, A. R. Lindsley, H. 
B. Little, Wm. Little, Odie Lytsell, Ron. 
Malcolm, Dale Merryfield, Charles Meyet, 
Jr., P. Middlebrook. 

L. Monaghan, George O. Nelson, 
Douglas Olds, E. T. Parker, Jr., C. B 
Parr, O. J. Perrault, Louis Pierson, B 
Pope. 

Ralph K. Pratt, S. M. Purdy, Glenn 
W. Quail, K. Renner, Edward D. Rich, 
G. M .Richards, H. L. Roley, Walter 
Roppell. 

C. Sawyer, Otto Scherpf, M. J. Schmid, 
Harlyn Scobba, Leon E. Semke, L. G 
Skarr, Lear L. Smith, E. D. Simpson, G. 
A. Tennety, George O. Thomas, L. S. 
Thompson. 

Fritz Tietz, Charles V. Ward, Louis 
Webberly, M. A. Wilson, Don G. Wil- 
son, E, C. Wolmutt, George Wright, Her: 
bert Wymore. 


Second Year Graduates 


@ Of the following who graduated from 
the Second Year Class, six are from West 
Linn: 

Howard J. Anderson, C. Aslin, A. T: 
Ast, Richard Baldwin, Jack Batzer, Rex 
Brown, R. P. Cochrane, E. C. Cooley, 
Ronald Cory, Rod M. Crosby. 
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R. W. Cullum, Willian M. Daly, R. 
D. Day, T. E. Dear, Selvy DeWeese, A. 
Evanger, William Fritz, John H. Greg- 
ory, J. F. Grace, D. E. Hallock. 

Howard Hammond, W. Hart, D. R. 
Hewitt, H. O. Hinze, Ingman Holm, 
Lloyd O. Hutchison, Arnold Hirsekorn, 
R. S. Josephson, Joyce Kendall, B. H. 
Lindquist. ; 

Don Lucas, K. E. Locke, Jack M. Mil- 
ler, M. A. Newkirk, Keith R. Owen, W. 
pa Perrault, Donald Persons, R. L. Pren- 
tice, Harold Quick, Carl E. Rohrer. 


E. J. Roake, R. Roppel, G. H. Rund- 
quist, C. E. Sawyer, W. O. Shadel, Ralph 
Sievers, H. E. Stenehjem, Chauncey L. 
Storms, Ralph Strickler, R. B. Tobey. 

L. D. Voss, Lowell C. Weiler, Roy L. 
Wohlsein, T. L. Yocum. 


Third Year Graduates 


@ The twenty-nine students graduating 
from the Third Year Class, were: 

Harry F. Beauregard, Henry Brown, 
G. Carpente-, David J. Clark, Elmer 


i 
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Clark, Frederick Covell, Luther W. 
Cramer, H. W. Dassel, W. B. Dobbs, M. 
A. Edwards. 

J. L. Hays, Keith Hill, Virgil Hughes, 
J. B. Knight, Jr., Edward Lownik, Dorsey 
E. Lowther, J. S. Mears, Raymond F. 
Miller, Walter Rains. 

Orton L. Rondeou, Gerald Schmidt, 
Reynold N. Soderlind, J. Turlington, E. 
D. Vickers, E. H. Vogt, Ray E. Wads- 
worth, W. E. Wegner, C. B. Wise, C. B. 


Christiansen. 
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The CAMAS PAPER SCHOOL FACULTY ; ; ; Sitting, left to right, C. A. ENGHOUSE of West Linn, vice-principal; A. 
G. NATWICK, dean; F. A. OLMSTED, principal and professor of the first year class + + + Standing, left to right, E. W. 
G. COOPER, adviser and lecturer; R. G. MISPLEY, professor of the fourth year class; J. H. HULL, professor of the 
third year class; MILLARD RAWLINGS, secretary and registrar; H. G. GALLAWAY, professor of the second year class; 
F. R. SIEVERS, O. T. DEFIEUX and H. H. JUNGE, advisers and lecturers. 


BELOW 1 4 + CROWN ZELLERBACH Vice-Presidents FRANK N. YOUNGMAN of Portland and ALBERT BANKUS of 
San Francisco with CLARENCE E. BRUNER, Resident Manager of the West Linn, Oregon, mill of the Crown Willamette 


Paper Company, Division of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, at the right. 
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Fourth Year Graduates 


@ Eighteen students completed the 
Fourth Year Class work and received di- 
plomas. They were: 

Chester Beals, Thomas F. Buford, 
Carlton Duncan, Howard J. Ells, W. 
Frye, R. B. Haight, William P. Luthy, 
Leland F. Maybach, Roy R. Miller. 

Clifford Odoms, O. V. Owens, C. R. 
Rudesill, L. N. Smith, Earl Tucker, W. 
G. Webb, S. E. Wightman, Forrest E. 
Williams, Laurence Wright. 


Guests 


@ The following were guests of the 
Camas mill at the two graduation ban- 
quets, March 8th and 9th, including 
faculty, foremen, executives, speakers and 
others: 


@ Charles F. Walker, G. W. Charters, 
A. G. Natwick, F. A. Olmsted, C. A. Eng- 
house, O. T. DeFieux. 

E. W. G. Cooper, F. R. Sievers, H. H. 
Junge, R. G. Mispley, J. H. Hull, G. H. 
Gallaway, B. Weidenbaum. 

M. K. Rawlings, W. R. Barber, M. 
Bona, C. E. Bruner, J. Brown, M. Jj. 
Otis, A. W. Olson, J. F. Robertson, W. 
E. Lambert. 

L. Burnett, Otto Michaelis, D. Olds, 
Miss C. Kropp, Miss E. Santee, Mrs. L. 
Blair, J. Harris, Geo. Williams. 

J. M. Tedford, L. Weiler, L. Tidland, 
W. Hart, Ravmond Hatch, L. D. Mc- 
Glothlin, E. Webberly, H. E. Ostenson, 
C. Knapp, J. L. Shively, W. G. Goodwin, 
T. R. Martin. 

T. R. Goodwin, W. Hart (not same 
one as above), H. M. Green, H. K. Rob- 
erts, W. Harms, C. Smith, J. Gigler. 


@ Bishop Dagwell, F. N. Youngman, 
A. Bankus, G. M. Julien, R. E. Lawton, 
E. P. Stamm, F .F. Sullivan, H. Glenn, 
J. Savage, Wm. Marshall. 

Gus Ostenson, Gus Lorenz, H. N. 
Simpson, L. Supove, H. F. Burgess, Harry 
Richmond, Jan Haugerod, Charles Quen- 
tel, W. W. King, George Bailey, E. S. 
Turner, R. H. Mills, P. V. Millard, J. 
Grieve, F. Stevey. 


Superintendents Announce 
Special Rail Rates 


to Convention 


@ In a convention bulletin issued by 
the central office of the American Pulp 
& Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion it is announced that special rates 
have been obtained for West Coast mem- 
bers who plan to attend the annual con- 
vention in Washington, D. C., June 
13-15th. 

“The round trip first class fare in ef- 
fect from North Pacific Coast Common 
points to Washington, D. C., is $136.15 
and from California common points 
$133.90 via authorized southern routes 
via New Orleans in one direction and a 
direct route in reverse direction, also via 
authorized routes in both directions. 

“Mixed class fare $119.85 North Coast 
and $118.40 from California on tickets 
good in Tourist Sleepers west of Chicago 
and on standard sleeping cars east of 
Chicago, plus Pullman fares. 

“Fares to New York via Washington 
are first class $135.00 for all accommo- 
dations, first class $131.60 for upper 
berth only east of Chicago. Mixed class 
$119.85 Tourist west of Chicago and 
Standard upper berth east only. Stop- 
over and tickets limited to three months 
and require validation at San Francisco 
and New York. 

“Consult your railroad ticket and pas- 
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senger agent for more detailed informa- 
tion from other points as to round trip 
ticket fares to New York via Washington 
if you desire to see the World’s Fair.” 


Superintendents Issue 


Partial Program of Meeting 
@ A partial list of the papers to be pre- 
sented at the annual convention of the 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association, which is to be held 
at the Wardman Park Hotel in Washing- 
tonn, D. C., June 13-15th, follows: 

COATING PAPERS—"“A Few Facts 
About Coating,” by Frank W. Egan of 
the John Waldron Corporation. ‘“Ma- 
chine Coating Processes,” by Peter J. 
Massey of the Combined Locks Paper 
Company. 

BOARD—"“Selective Screening Rela- 
tive to Stock Preparation,” by Arno W. 
Nickerson, consulting engineer. 

FINISHING, STORING AND 
SHIPPING—“Control of Humidifica- 
tion of Finishing, Storage and Print 
Room,” by a speaker to be announced 
later. “Shipping Paper Safely to Cus- 
tomer,” by a speaker to be announced. 

NEWSPRINT AND WRAPPING— 
A follow-up paper on “Operation of the 
Hydrafiner,” which was given at the Tor- 
onto convention last year by J. D. Has- 
kell of the Dilts Machine Works. “Beater 
Room Control and Instrumentation,” by 
Arthur B. Green of Needham, Mass. 

CHEMICAL PULP—“Control Instru- 
ments in a Modern Pulp Mill,” by C. D. 
DeMers of the Taylor Instrument Com- 
pany. “A Review of European and 
American Bleaching Practices,” by T. 
W. Toovey of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company of Philadel- 
phia. 

President Leroy Zellers has named 
the following men chairmen for the 
Washington, D. C., convention: Ar- 
rangements, W. M. Shoemaker of the 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company; 
Program, A. G. Stone, Southern Kraft 
Corporation, York Haven, Pennsylvania; 
Golf, L. D. Nicholson of the District of 
Columbia Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany who will be assisted by Frank B. 
Eilers of the Orr Felt & Blanket Com- 
pany and Buster Griffith of Kalamazoo; 
Music and Entertainment, Francis D. 
Bowman of the Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls. 

The following group meetings will be 
held: Chemical Pulp; Newsprint and 
Wrapping; Board; Fine and Coated Pa- 
pers; Tissue; Plant and Power Engineers; 
Finishing, Storing and Shipping. 

In addition to the scheduled meetings 
the following special trips are planned: 
@ On Wednesday, June 14th, busses will 
leave the hotel about 1:00 o’clock and gu 
directly to the Government Printing Of- 
fice. A two-hour trip through this huge 
plant. will include visits to rooms not usu- 
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ally included in ordinary tours, This of. 
fice does $60,000 worth of printing daily, 
6,000,000 post cards are printed daily, 
75,000,000 tax blanks were printed here 
for 1939. It handles 15 carloads of pa. 
per daily and pays $6,000,000 for paper 
per year. A very worthwhile visit. 

Following the visit to the Government 
Printing Office, busses will take you dj. 
rectly to the Federal Bureau of Investi. 
gation. Special invitation from J. Edgar 
Hoover. There you will see how paper 
is used in the identification of criminals, 
Records of nearly 10 million individuals 
are on file at this bureau. See how ex. 
perts establish the identity of a criminal 
in 5 minutes. A record of watermarks is 
here. Paper used for extortion letters is 
carefully tested. Don’t miss this trip. 

Special invitations have been received 
for members of our group to visit the fol. 
lowing: Coast and Geodetic Survey (Of. 
set Printing), Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing (where money and stamps are 
made), Bureau of Standards. 


Spaulding Mill 

Now Operating 

@ The Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co. mill 

at Newberg, Oregon, shut down during 

the month of March, was expected to 

renew production about April 10. 
The company has laid plans for a re- 

organization, but at the time of writing 

the details had not been completed. 


Weidenbaum Back 


From Ocean Falls 

@ B. W. Weidenbaum, newsprint chem- 
ist of the central research laboratory of 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation at 
Camas, Washington, returned recently 
from Ocean Falls, B. C., where he spent 
two weeks consulting with the staff at 


Pacific Mills, Ltd. 


Inland Empire Buys 


New Cameron Winder 

@ The Inland Empire Paper Company 
of Millwood, Washington, early this 
month ordered an 83-inch Cameron 
winder from the Pacific Coast Supply 
Company of Portland, representatives on 
the West Coast for the Cameron Machine 
Company of Brooklyn, New York, manu- 
facturers of winders and rewinders. 


Fight Paper Bottles 


In Vancouver 

@ The Vancouver, B. C., trades and 
labor council has filed an objection with 
the city council against authorization of 
waxed paper milk bottles. 

The council claimed that it had no 
complaint against the paper bottles in 
themselves, but held that their use would 
result in throwing many bottle washers 
and other labor out of employment. 


THE PARABLE OF THE TWO FROGS 


N. H. Leander of the Swedish Pulp Agency, Limited, Lon- 
don, concluded a recent summary of the wood pulp situa- 


tion with this statement: 


“J shall not venture on a forecast of the future. 


But for 


the benefit of the pessimist I would give the illustration of 
the two frogs who found themselves in a basin of cream 


from which there was no escape. 


The pessimist threw up 


the sponge and was drowned, the optimist plodded along 
until he had churned the cream into butter and he then 
found himself on the top of the world again.” 


—From “The World’s Paper Trade Review,” London. 
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Various Percentages and Beating of Sulphite Pulp 
In Mixtures With Groundwood Pulp for Newsprint 


by JOHN HOWARTH BARDSLEY* 


Abstracts 


@ The effect of varying the percentage 
of sulphite and the degree of beating of 
the sulphite slush in pulp to be used for 
news was studied. Tests and study were 
made of the Mullen pop, tear factor, 
bulk, wet pop, and freeness, under var- 
ious percentages of sulphite and var- 
ious degrees of beating of the sulphite. 
The results showed that as the percentage 
of unbeaten sulphite increased, the free- 
ness, Mullen pop, tear, and wet pop all 
increased, but the bulk decreased. As the 
degree of beating as under conditions in 
question increased, the Mullen pop, the 
wet pop at constant moisture content, 
and percentage of water in the wet sheet 
at constant pressing increased; but the 
tear, freeness, bulk, and the actual wet 
pop strength decreased. Most significant 
was the Mullen pop and the percent of 
water in the sheet. The work indicated 
that under the conditions of the test, 
beating of the sulphite slush would not 
be of advantage in the manufacture of 
newsprint. 


Object 


@ As you know, newsprint is made 
from a mixture of sulphite and 
groundwood pulps, the mixture con- 
taining ten to fifteen percent sul- 
phite. The sulphite is far more cost- 
ly than the groundwood and so any 
permissible reductioin in quantity is 
a direct saving. With this in mind, 
it was felt that some beating of the 
sulphite before it was mixed with the 
groundwood might result in a furn- 
ish that was of higher quality and 
strength than the usual mixture. In 
this way the percentage of sulphite 
might be reduced to such an extent 
that beating would be economical, if 


at the same time the quality did not 
fall off. satis 


Method 


@ In this experiment all work was 
done on the “Date” sheet machine 
under procedure as similar to the 
British Standard Sheet Machine 
method as possible. The sheets were 
made at 50 lb. ream wt. on a basis 
of 500s, 25 inches by 40 inches, and 
were tested at 65 per cent relative 
humidity and 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Average news grade sulphite 
and average groundwood were the 
stocks from which the mixtures were 
made up. The sulphite was divided 


*Chemical Engi . Tech 
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up and part was left unbeaten, part 
beaten for 45 minutes and part beat- 
en for 90 minutes in the Abbe peb- 
ble mill. Unfortunately an experi- 
mental beater was not available 
at the time of the work. The mix- 
tures were then made up at 100 per 
cent groundwood, 7 per cent, 14 per 
cent, 21 per cent and 100 per cent 
of each of the three sulphites. The 
tests done were as stated earlier, 
Mullen pop, Elmendorf tear factor, 
bulk number, freeness and per cent 
wet pop. 


Per Cent Mullen Pop 


@ Test sheets were made of each 
of the mixtures and tested for Mul- 
len pop strength. The value per 
cent Mullen pop was used in the cal- 
culations and this was derived from: 


Per cent Mullen Pop = 


Pop (lb. per square inch) 
Ream weight (500s, 25”x40”) 





xX 100 


The original sulphite had an initial 
Mullen of 64.0 per cent and was 
raised to 85.6 per cent and 98.7 per 
cent by 45 and 90 minutes beating 
respectively. From previous experi- 
ence with the pebble mill, 90 min- 
utes of beating was enough to par- 
chmentize the sulphite. The results 
were well in line and showed that as 
the per cent sulphite increased, so 
did the Mullen strength. Also as the 
amount of beating increased, at least 
up to maximum strength of the sul- 
phite, so did the strength of the 
mixtures increase. The relationship 
is not a straight line, the more the 
beating, the less the increase in 
strength is shown in the mixtures. 
In other words one does not reap 
the full amount of benefit from the 
beaten strength. In regards to the 
Mullen pop, interpolation of the 
curves shows that instead of 20 per 
cent sulphite used in a news furnish 
16.5 per cent of 45 minute beaten 
stock or 15 per cent of 90 minute 
beaten stock would give the same 
Mullen pop. This is equivalent to a 
cut of 17.5 per cent in the case of 
the 45 minute beaten and 25 per 
cent in the case of the 90 minute 
beaten sulphite. 

Considering the Mullen pop in 
the finished sheet alone, beating of 


sulphite would allow a considerable 
reduction in the per cent sulphite 
and still keep the strength up. 
Whether the necessary beating 
would be economical is a question 
depending upon beating costs. 


Tear Factor 


@ As was the case of the Mullen 
pop, the test sheets were made of 
50 lb. ream wt. 500s, 25 inches by 40 
inches. The sheets were tested in 
the regular Elmendorf tearing pro- 
cedure. Sixteen sheets were torn at 
one time and the tear factor was cal- 
culated from the equation: 


Tear Factor = 


71.1 X (force in gms required tear 1 sheet) 
Ream Weight (500s, 25”x40” 


The tear factor for groundwood 
was 46.5, the value for unbeaten 
sulphite was 113.0 which decreased 
to 81.4 and 68.4 for 45 minute and 
90 minute beating respectively. 

The relationship between the per 
cent sulphite and the tear factor is 
not a straight line. In fact the 
curves indicate that the tear factor 
reaches a maximum at about 60 per 
cent sulphite. The values obtained 
for the various mixtures were much 
higher than would be expected from 
a straight average. 

In the case of the Mullen pop, 
beating of the pulp noticeably in- 
creases in value, but the tear factor 
decreases, although to a _ smaller 
amount. The curves indicate that 
21 per cent of 90 minute or 17 per 
cent of 45 minute beaten sulphite 
would be necessary to give the 
same tear strength as 15 per cent of 
unbeaten sulphite. This would mean 
increases of 40 per cent and 13.3 per 
cent respectively. 

From the standpoint of tear it is 
demonstrated that beating the sul- 
phite would seem to be undesirable 
in the manufacture of news. Over 
the range used in news, increasing 
the per cent sulphite does produce a 
higher tear factor. 


Bulk Number 


@ In the manufacture of newsprint 
the bulk of the paper is considered 
an important factor. For a given 
condition in the manufacture of 
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news it has been found that the 
bulk is, to some extent, related to 
the softness and surface smooth- 
ness. Bulk is definitely linked up 
with printing quality. It is general 
practice to endeavor to attain the 
optimum position between bulk and 
smoothness. 

The bulk number is just a method 
of measuring the thickness and then 
bringing it to a common base. We 
determine it by measuring the thick- 
ness in thousandths of an inch, then 
multiplying by 10° and dividing by 
the ream weight, 500s 25 inches by 
40 inches. 


Bulk Number = 


Thickness (in 1/1000s of an inch) x 10° 
Ream Weight (500s, 25”x40”) 





The test sheets were made at 50 lb. 
ream, the same way as the pop and 
tear sheets. 


The values varied over a large 
range. Groundwood was 134, nor- 
mal sulphite 81.6, 45 minute beaten 
73.8, and 90 minute beaten 67.8. 


From examination of the graphs 
it is seen there is practically a 
straight line relationship between the 
bulk and the per cent sulphite. The 
bulk varies inversely but not in di- 
rect proportion to the per cent sul- 
phite. The bulk also varies inversely 
with the amount of beating of the 
sulphite, though this is not in a 
straight line relationship. 


From the preceding discussion 
and reference to the' graphs, it may 
be seen that any increase in the beat- 
ing or in the per cent of the sulphite 


| 
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produces decrease in the bulk of 
the sheet, and so tends to harm the 
printing quality. 

From the foregoing it is evident 
that beating or increasing the sul- 
phite would have a detrimental ef- 
fect on the printing quality of the 
news, and from this point of view 
would not seem to be desirable. 


Per Cent Wet Pop 


@ Wet strength is required at the 
wet end of a paper machine for ef- 
ficient operatiion. 


With this in view, a method of 
testing the wet strength was devised. 
Although this method is by no 
means perfect, it apparently gives 
results which agree, to some extent, 
with operating experience. The de- 
velopment and use of the wet 
strength tester might be the subject 
of a separate paper, but that is be- 
side the field of this investigation. 
It is probably sufficient to say that 
the wet strength is determined by 
measuring the vacuum necessary to 
break the wet sheet when clamped 
in a Mullen tester. Test sheets are 
made in the ordinary procedure but 
are only pressed once. They are 
about 30 per cent bone dry when 
they are popped. 


In evaluating the results, two dif- 
ferent bases should be used: one, 
the pop of the sheets at the bone 
dry content that they are after 
standard pressing (a wetter sheet of 
course being weaker), and the other 
the wet pop corrected to that at con- 
stant dryness by means of an 
empirical correction for the water 
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content. Results have been evaluated 
to both bases. 


The per cent wet pop was calcu. 
lated in a similar manner to the or. 
dinary Mullen pop. 


Per cent wet pop = 


Lb. per sq. inch _ 
ine An 


0.433 x Vacuum (In. of Water) . 
Ream Weight (Bone Dry) 
0.9 





The per cent wet pop varied from 
1.405 for groundwood to 1.955 for 
21 per cent ordinary sulphite, 1.873 
for 21 per cent 90 minute beating, 
and 1.865 for 21 per cent of 45 


minute beating. 


Examination of the results 
showed that: As the degree of beat- 
ing increased, so did the amount 
of water held by the sheet after 
pressing. This is an important ob- 
servation because it indicates that 
with beating of the sulphite there 
would be a higher water content at 
the couch and after the presses 
on the paper machine, for the same 
vacuum and press effects, resulting 
in the possibility of more steam be- 
ing required in the driers, with more 
wet end breaks and probably conse- 
quently a higher cost for the pro- 
duction. Examination of the results 
uncorrected for bone dry content 
also showed that mixtures of un- 
beaten sulphite were stronger than 
mixtures with beaten sulphite, also 
that the strengths were not in pro- 
portion to the amount of beating. 
That is, the 90 minute beaten was 
stronger than the 45 minute beaten. 
However, when these figures are cor- 
rected to a constant bone dry con- 
tent, say 30 per cent B.D. we iron 
out the above abnormality and we 
find that the wet strength follows 
the dry Mullen pop very closely. 
That is, the more the beating or the 
higher the per cent of the sulphite, 
the higher the wet strength. An- 
other important observation was 
that small variations in the per cent 
sulphite affected the wet strength 
more markedly than * the dry 
strength, but the effect of beating 
affected the wet less than the dry. 
Using the empirical correction does 
not give results as aligned as could 
be wished for, but they were suf- 
ficiently pronounced to state the 
above with some certainty. 


Although the correction gives re- 
sults that agree with the dry Mullen 
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pop, the uncorrected results give the 
relationship under the actual work- 
ing conditions. If a sheet is weaker 
due to the presence of water, it is 
actually weaker in the operating 
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condition. 

Over the range studied, the wet 
pop increases almost linearally with 
the per cent sulphite. This applies 
both to the uncorrected and cor- 
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rected results. 

From the foregoing it may be 
seen that the beating of the sul- 
phite for news causes the sheet to 
remain wetter and so will probably 
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increase the cost of drying. Also 
this wetter condition of the sheet 
more than offsets any increase in 
the wet pop due to beating of the 
sulphite. 


Freeness 


@ All freenesses were done accord- 
ing to the Canadian Standard pro- 
cedure. This was using the standard 
apparatus with pulp at a consistency 
of 0.30 per cent and a temperature 
of 68 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The values ran from groundwood 
with a value of 87 to unbeaten sul- 
phite at 708, 45 minute beaten at 
650, and 90 minute beaten at 502. 

The freeness decreases as the per 
cent sulphite decreases, and also as 
the amount of beating increases. Al- 
though a freeness of about 120 to 
135 is usually used on a fourdrinier, 
it is thought that the decrease in 
freeness due to beating of the sul- 
phite is not sufficient to prevent the 
mixed stocks from running on the 
machine. 

From the curves it may be seen 
that although beating the sulphite 
may not cause insurmountable difh- 
culties with the freeness, neverthe- 
less it certainly does not help the 
condition. 
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Conclusion 


@ Mixtures containing various per- 
centages of slush sulphite, having 
various degrees of beating have 
been made up into test sheets and 
have been tested for Mullen pop, 
tear factor, bulk, wet pop, and free- 
ness. 


The results showed that under the 
type of beating of the test, beating 
of the sulphite slush produced a 
marked increase in the dry Mullen 
pop, but all other factors were de- 
preciated, dryness to an appreciable 
amount, bulk, tear and wet pop to a 
minor extent. 


On the whole beating of sulphite 
slush, under the type of beating oc- 
casioned, would not seem to be of 
advantage in the manufacture of 
news. Reduction in the  sulphite 
through this beating does not seem 
to offer advantage from a quality 
standpoint, and would probably be 
detrimental to the efficiency. 


Olsen In East 
On Business 


@ B. A. Olsen, general manager, Cali- 
fornia Cotton Mills, Oakland, Calif., 
left his office for an extended trip East 
last month. 





Various Percentages and Beating of Sulphite Pulp In Mixtures 
With Groundwood Pulp for Newsprint 


Per cent 
Sulphite 
100 708 
21 162 
14 133 
7 107 
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Experimenting With Imperial 
Valley Flax for Paper 


@ With the discovery that flax thrive; 
in the fertile Imperial Valley of South. 
ern California, this crop has grown to 
a 40,000 acre annual crop with promise 
of increase, and presents a development 
of interest to the paper industry. 

In 1937 the California Central Fibre 
Corporation, fully owned subsidiary of 
the Champagne Paper Corporation of 
New York City, launched its scutching 
plant at El Centro, California for con. 
verting flax straw to fiber which is being 
shipped to North Carolina for experi. 
ments in paper manufacture. The Ecusta 
Paper Corporation of North Carlonia is 
conducting this research. It is believed 
fine quality paper can be eventually pro. 
duced from this California flax fiber. 

The scutching plant went into its first 
production in March, 1938. It was built 
to handle 50 tons of straw per day. Ac. 
cording to Wade H. Ramsey, Jr., vice- 
president of the firm, flax straw is pur- 
chased from Imperial Valley growers 
through an exclusive contract with the 
Southwest Flaxseed Association. The 
principal requirement for the straw used 
is that the straw must be reasonably free 
from weeds and must not be too badly 
broken in the seed thrashing operation. 

Karl Kaiser of the company’s plant at 
Blue Earth, Minnesota, is the engineer 
in charge of the operations at El Centro. 

Prior to 1937 there was no outlet for 
Imperial Valley flax straw and practically 
all of it was burned. Flax was first 
planted in the Imperial Valley in 1926. 
At the beginning only experimental acre- 
age was planted to test the feasibility of 
growing flax in the area as it had been 
reported flax was giving good yields 
across the border in Mexico. 


@ L. G. Goar carried on the first ex- 
periments and by 1929 had determined 
that Punjab and Argentine flax were 
the best varieties for the conditions in 
the Imperial Valley. In 1933 the first 
widespread commercial plantings were 
reported and by 1935 some 11,000 acres 
were planted in flax. The following year 
the acreage rose to 22,000 but declined 
in 1937 to 14,000. However, in 1938 
the plantings rose to 50,000 acres and 
the crop from this area will be harvested 
in May and June this year. 


Nash Engineering Agent 


Taken By Death 
@ Paul W. Schubert of Seattle, West- 


ern Washington representative of the 
Nash Engineering Company of South 
Norwalk, Connecticut, died at his home 
on April 6th after an illness of several 
months. As agent for Nash Engineering 
Mr. Schubert had sold a large number 
of vacuum pumps to the pulp and paper 
mills during the years he served the 
company. 

Mr. Schubert was also a construction 
engineer and his thirty-two years’ resi- 
dence in Seattle had taken part in the 
building of a large number of industrial 
plants throughout the Northwest. 

He was a member of Arcana Lodge 
No. 87, of the F. and A. M., the Nile 
Temple of the Shrine and the Scottish 
Rite. He was a past captain of the Nile 
Temple Patrol. 

Surviving him are the widow, Laura, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Guy E. Stevens of 
Seattle; a son, William Schubert, Los 
Angeles; two brothers, Louis Schubert, 
Indianapolis, and Charles T. Schubert of 


Memphis, Tennessee. 
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A New Method of Pulp Testing Control— 
The Morden Tester 


by CLAUD CHRISTIANSEN* 


OR several years the Camas mill 

made particular effort to find 

a pulp testing apparatus that 
would be an improvement in the 
equipment used for routine testing 
and evaluation of pulps going di- 
restly to the beater room and 
paper machines. The ball mill 
method long used under undesir- 
able characteristics for this purpose; 
time consumed making the test and, 
until the results could be reported, 
was generally prolonged past their 
value in control of stock to the pa- 
per machines; generally the pulp 
was on the machine by that time. 
Then again, the development given 
the pulp by the ball mill was es- 
sentially different from that of the 
beaters and jordans in making 
Camas mill wrapping and specialty 
grades where emphasis is put upon 
jordan treatment rather than pro- 
longed beating. Consequently pulp 
test data did not correlate well with, 
nor from them could be properly in- 
terpreted, the tests on the paper 
from the machine. Mr. C. W. Mor- 
den of Morden Machines Company 
had some five years ago built a small 
testing-size unit duplicating the full- 
size Morden Stock Maker, in its 
mechanical principles. This labora- 
tory unit was tried out over a period 
of time’ without definite evidence 
of its applicability to pulp testing. 
The Camas mill finally got hold of 
it and by persistent effort of several 
months completed a perfection of 
it, and about two years ago was able 
to put it into routine use on un- 
bleached and bleached sulphite 
pulps for testing control between the 
pulp mills and the beater room. The 
Morden Tester has been a decided 
success and we ourselves now regard 
it as a very worthwhile means of 
rapid and accurate pulp testing con- 
trol. At the present time Camas mill 
has the only unit of it in use strictly 
in testing pulps for making paper. 


Faster Testing 


@ The principal advantage of the 
Morden Tester is speed. Tests are 
reported in less than one hour after 
sampling. The total time of treat- 
ment in the Morden Tester (includ- 
ing mixing, beating and sampling) 

*Technical Department, Camas Mill, Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation. Presented at the Dinner 


leeting sponsored by the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI, Camas, Washington, April 4th, 1939. 


is 5% minutes as compared to 55 
minutes in the ball mill and 70 min- 
utes in the 114-lb. tub type beater. 
The reduced treating time not only 
speeds the reporting of tests but 
also permits the reduction of test- 
ing equipment where the number of 
samples tested require the use of 
more than one unit of testing equip- 
ment. At Camas, the Morden Tester 
has displaced four ball mill units, 
which were previously required. The 
use of one unit also eliminates the 
problem of keeping several testing 
units producing the same kind of 
beating action. This is especially 
difficult with ball mills due to wear 
on the pebbles, jars, and_ lids. 
Another advantage is the closer re- 
lationship of the development ef- 
fect on the fibre to that which the 
pulp actually receives in the 
(Camas) paper mill. The treatment 
in the Morden Tester is similar to 
mill refiners in that the pulp is 
passed between moving bars set 
close together. This, of course, is 
not true of pulp testing equipment 
which exert a crushing and grinding 
effect on the pulp as in the case of 
ball mills. This closer relationship 
of pulp testing to mill treatment has 
been borne out by the closer corre- 
lation of pulp tests to paper tests 
than was formerly obtained using 


ball mills. 


Description of the Morden 
Laboratory Stock-Maker 


@ Photograph Figure 1 and flow 
diagram Figure 2 show the Morden 
Tester as supplied by the manufac- 
turer before the addition of the elec- 
tric control, the essential feature of 
its final perfection which developed 
at Camas. In the flow diagram cer- 
tain details are omitted, such as the 
bottom thrust bearing for control- 
ling the setting of the rotor, as this 
is not used as the machine is oper- 
ated at Camas. The relation of cer- 
tain machine elements are also al- 
tered slightly in order to illustrate 
more clearly the operation and the 
flow course of the pulp during its 
recirculating treatment. 


The Morden Tester is a vertical 
machine, of which the lower portion 
is the all bronze treating section 
and the upper portion a built-in ver- 
tical type motor, which drives the 
tester’s rotor. In the treating sec- 


tion the beating elements consist of 
a conical shaped rotor with integral 
bar type treating surfaces on its 
outer face and an internal bed plate 
shell surrounding this rotor with in- 
tegral bar type treating surfaces on 
its inner face. The arrangement of 
these beating elements is indicated 
in the quarter section view, Figure 
2, which also shows the closed type 
impeller “B” above the rotor, which 
recirculates the pulp during treat- 
ment. The course of this circula- 
tion is indicated by the arrows, the 
pulp being first forced by the impel- 
ler through the treating element 
from its large diameter toward its 
small diameter end and thence to 
the top of the charging hopper “D” 
on the side of the machine, and then 
back on a spiral course through this 
hopper to the intake of the impeller 
in readiness to again be delivered 
by it to the treating elements, as al- 
ready described. 


The Morden Tester motor is a 2 
horsepower, 1800 r.p.m., vertical 
type hollow shaft motor, built in as 
a unit with the tester. The hollow 
shaft of this motor permits extend- 
ing the rotor shaft through the hol- 
low motor shaft, from which it is 
driven by means of a jaw clutch. 
This construction permits the rotor 
shaft to be raised up and down in- 
side the hollow motor shaft as the 


Figure 1, Morden Pulp Tester as sup- 
plied by manufacturer. 
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Figure 2, Sketch showing flow of stock through tester. 


rotor is raised or lowered to con- 
trol the amount of beating work 
done. The upper end of the rotor 
shaft, which extends above the up- 
per end of the motor shaft is 
equipped with a ball thrust bearing 
through which the rotor shaft is 
connected to the weight lever shown 
in the photograph Figure 1. The 
construction is such that when this 
lever is raised or lowered, the rotor 
is correspondingly ,moved. As op- 
erated at Camas, this weight lever, 
instead of being weighted as shown 
in photograph Figure 1, is connect- 


ed to a motor operated screw mech- 
anism, driven by a small reversing 
type motor, which in turn is con- 
trolled by suitable relays connected 
in a circuit from the contacts of a 
contact-making wattmeter, which 
wattmeter is connected in the power 
circuit to the tester’s driving motor. 
This control was developed and 
built at Camas and its effect is to 
maintain a constant power input to 
the tester during its treatment of a 
batch of pulp; this being accomp- 
lished through this control by auto- 
matically lowering or raising the 


rotor, depending on whether more 
or less load is required. Figure 3 
and 4 show the tester as set up at 
Camas with the load controller, 
Figure 5 shows the panel board 
from which the Tester is operated 
and Figure 6 shows the wiring di- 
agram with the instruments in their 
relative positions as on the panel 
board. 

This modification in the way of 
controlling the rotor setting differs 
from that provided in the machine 
as supplied by the manufacturer, 
which accomplished this control hy. 
draulically. This hydraulic control, 
in effect, provides a floating rotor, 
the down setting on which is ob. 
tained through a weight on the 
weight arm as shown in photograph, 
Figure 1. This down setting, in 
turn, for a given position on the 
weight arm, may be further con- 
trolled by throttling the discharge 
of pulp as it leaves the treating sec- 
tion of the machine by means of 
weight loaded check valve “F,” as 
shown in photograph, Figure 1. The 
more the discharge is restricted by 
this check valve, the greater the 
tendency is for the rotor to lift and 
thus lessen the amount of work 
done by the beating element. This 
lifting effect is due to the hydraulic 
balance inside the machine, which 
results from the design of its rotat- 
ing parts, together with the use of a 
reverse flow of pulp in its treating 
section (namely, from a large di- 
ameter to a small diameter end), 
which results when the circulating 
space “E,” Figure 2, inside the test- 
er, is stopped off as it is in the 
Camas machine. In other modifica- 
tions of this unit, this circulating 
space inside the machine is utilized. 
This accounts for its inclusion ia 
the design of the tester. 

In connection with the travel of 
the pulp through the machine, ref- 
erence has been made to the pulp 
taking a spiral course as it descends 
from the top to the bottom of the 
charging hopper. This is accomp- 
lished by a spiral screw in this hop- 
per, which is not shown in Figure 2. 
Another point which is not shown in 
Figure 2 is the air relief and drain 
outlet of the tester, which is, how- 
ever, shown in photograph, Figure 
1, to the left and alongside the 
charging hopper at its bottom end. 
This communicates with a pocket 
leading into the intake area ‘C” 
above the impeller “B” and its ef- 
fect is to remove air from the intake 
area “C” when the tester is being 
charged, and also to serve as a 
drain for the pulp from the ma- 
chine when it is washed out, under 





Figure 3, Camas installation showing 
side view of tester. 


which condition the rotor is raised 
but left operating and the hose con- 
nected with this outlet is unstop- 
pered and water is hosed into the 
sop of the charging hopper. The 
location of this drain outlet is such 
that when the machine is shut down, 
it is left full of water and this is de- 
sirable in order to maintain the 
woods between the bars on the bed 


plate shell in proper condition. Pulp 
samples are taken by placing the 
sampling cup under the side outlet 
of the center tube in the charging 
hopper, which is shown in Figure 2 
near the top of the charging hopper. 


Development of Testing 
Procedure 


@ A great deal of experimental 
work was carried out to determine 
the method of operating the tester 
which would give the closest dupli- 
cation of successive tests on a given 
sample. 

At first, the method used was that 
of “floating” the rotor by hanging 
weights on the lever arm and allow- 
ing the rotor to “ride” on the stock 
while beating it. This method did 
not prove satisfactory because of 
uneven operation due to bouncing 
of the rotor which may have been 
caused by air pockets. A newer 
model of the Morden Tester may 
overcome this difficulty and allow 
this type of operation. : 

A method of setting the rotor 
each time to get the same bar clear- 
ance was tried but found to be un- 
necessary because of difficulty in 
getting exactly the same setting 
each time and also because the bar 
clearance would be changed by the 
slightest wear on the bars. 


Various kinds of valves were 
used as “chokes” to keep stock 
under pressure in the treating sec- 
tion. The valve finally adopted was 
a check valve with a weight bal- 
anced against the flow of stock from 
the bottom of the treating section. 
This type of “choke” was chosen 
because of its more flexible opera- 
tion. Should stock tend to clog the 
opening, a greater pressure will be 
built up by the impeller and force 
the valve disc open wider, thus clear- 
ing itself. 

Testing Procedure 

@ The procedure is quite simple 
and foolproof. The operation of the 
tester is controlled by two switches 
on the panel board, Figure 5; one 
switch to start the rotor and one 
switch to operate the mechanism for 
maintaining constant load. 


Figure 4, Camas installation showing 
mechanism for moving rotor up and 
down. 


The charge consists of 280 grams 
bone dry stock which is beaten in 
the tester at 2 per cent consistency 
(total volume of 14 liters). The 
tester is filled with 13 liters of water 
which is first circulated to eliminate 
any entrapped air. Enough water is 
then drawn off to slush up the pulp 
sample and the necessary water 
added to make up the total volume 
of 14 liters. The slushed sample is 
introduced into the hopper with the 
circulating screw removed. After re- 
placing the circulating screw, the 
pulp is allowed to circulate for one 
minute with the rotor rotating in a 
raised position. The weight on the 
check valve is lowered and the pow- 
er control switch turned on. The 
rotor is now slowly lowered by the 
control mechanism taking about one 
minute to reach full load. As the 
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rotor is lowered (i. e., the bars are 
being moved closer together), the 
power input to the tester’s motor in- 
creases until a power input of 2.4 kil- 
owatts is indicated on the wattmeter, 
at which point the lowering is auto- 
matically stopped. As the beating 
continues, this same power input is 
maintained automatically by a low- 
ering or raising of the rotor. For 
mill control tests, samples are taken 
from the top of the hopper at 2, 3, 
and 4 minutes from the time the 
power control switch is turned on. 
At the end of the test, the power 
control switch is turned off, which 
raises the rotor and automatically 
stops it. Since the principal consid- 
eration for evaluating pulp strength 
is the maximum Mullen developed 
on beating, the sampling points 2, 3, 
and 4 minutes were selected because 
these samples represent the top por- 
tion of the beating curve. 


Standardization 
@ The bronze bars of the beating 


element were rounded on the lead- 
ing edge when the machine was as- 
sembled, and a large number of 
pulp samples were run in the tester 
before it was actually put into mill 
service control. It was hoped that a 
type of edge had been put on the 
bars which would continue to re- 
main as the bars were gradually re- 
duced by use. That this has actually 
taken place is indicated by check 
tests made periodically on pulp 
samples from a bale of machine- 
dried pulp. The power regulator 
also tends to overcome any effect 
that a change in the sharpness of 
the bars might make. If the bars 
become rounded and allow the fibers 
to slide by with little work on them, 


Figure 5, Electric control board from 
which tester is operated. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Minutes of Beating 


Test No. 
I Mullen 


Freeness __.- 


II Mullen 


Freeness 


III Mullen 


Freeness 


IV Mullen 


Freeness 


14 2 


the power will be less and the regu- 
lator will cause the bars to move 
closer together in order to get the 
proper power input and thus tend 
to resharpen the edges. During a 
period of one year’s operation with 
an average of 25 tests per day, the 
rotor has been reset twice (i. e., the 
shaft of the rotor has been moved 
farther down to allow for wear on 
the bars). This resetting has caused 
no change in the beating action as 
the power load is kept the same. 
Nearly 10,000 tests have been run in 
the tester with no need for resharp- 
ening the bars. 


Results 


@ Checking tests are made periodi- 
cally on the Morden Tester using a 
bale of dried pulp from which sam- 
ples are disintegrated and slushed 
for testing. Considering twenty- 
seven separate tests made over a 
period of one year, the maximum 
Mullen varied from a low of 82 to 
a high of 92 with no particular trend 
toward higher or lower tests. The 
deviation from the lowest test to the 
highest test is 12 per cent of the 
average maximum Mullen for the 
twenty-seven tests. During this same 
period, similar checks were made on 
a 1¥%-lb. tub type beater using a 
similar bale of dried pulp. Of 
eleven tests made, the maximum 
Mullen varied from a low of 116 to 
a high of 126. This deviation from 
low to high is 8 per cent of the aver- 
age maximum Mullen for the eleven 
tests. The Mullen tests reported for 
the 114-lb. tub type beater represent 
an average test of three sheets for 
each sampling point, while the Mul- 
len tests reported for the Morden 
Tester represent only one sheet for 
each sampling point. Thus, consid- 
ering the greater possibility for er- 
rors from sheet variations using the 
rapid method of sheet-making, the 
accuracy of the Morden Tester ap- 
proaches that of the 14-lb. tub type 
beater, despite the shorter treating 
period. 

Slush samples of pulp give closer 
checks than samples reslushed from 
dried sheets. The following four 


2% 3 


3% 4 4% #5 
3 . 81 
315 


oe .. 
335 


87 81 
335 


87 81 
315 


52 


205 


220 


235 
205 


tests were made from a sample of 
slush pulp and show the ability of 
the Morden Tester to duplicate re- 
sults. 


Mullen tests are on a bone dry 
sheet of approximately 60-lb. basis 
weight. Freenesses are Canadian 


Standard. 


@ Acknowledgment is due to C. F. 
Stevey, chief electrical engineer of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company, Di- 
vision of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Camas, who perfected the electrical con- 
trol system for the Morden pulp tester. 
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Finns Visit Coast 


Mills and Jobbers 


@ During March several visitors from 
Finland were on the Pacific Coast look. 
ing over the pulp and paper mills and 
one man was checking the possibilities of 
selling more Finnish newsprint in this 
region. 

Konrad Schuster, recently appointed 
manager of the Finnish Paper Mills As. 
sociation, was the scout looking into 
newsprint possibilities. Mr. Schuster’s 
Coast visit was part of a world wide tour 
during which he is checking up paper 
markets. Finnish newsprint is sold at 
prices lower than the Canadians and 
Americans can afford to sell for and con- 
siderable tonnage is consumed by news. 
papers throughout the United States. 

J. Brax, assistant technical director of 
the Finnish Cellulose Association was an- 
other visitor, His interest was in mill de. 
sign operation and processes. 


Mayhew on First 
Trans-Canada Flight 


@ R. W. Mayhew, managing director 
of Sidney Roofing Company, and mem. 
ber of the-Canadian house of commons 
for Victoria, was a member of the party 
who made the inaugural flight of the 
Trans-Canada Air Lines from Montreal 
to Vancouver. 


CURRENT 
TRANSFORMERS 


MORDEN SWITCH 


220 VOLT 32 PHASE 
AC. SUPPLY 





WIRING DIAGRAM 
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Camas WASHINGTON 
3 





Figure 6, Wiring diagram with instruments in their relative positions as on the 


electric control board. 
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Pulp Union Committee 
Meets at Everett 


Sixty-five delegates from the Washington State 

locals of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers met in Everett 

on March 31st and April Ist as Washington State 
Committee — Voted against opening contract with mills 


@ Representatives from every local in 
the State of Washington of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, sixty-five in 
all, met at the Labor Temple in Everett, 
March 31st and April 1st, to decide sev- 
eral questions. 

The Associated Press carried the fol- 
lowing story given out by the union 
Press Committee and published originally 
in the Everett Daily Herald: 

“At conclusion of the first day’s session 
the delegates had reached agreement on 
several issues of importance to the pulp 
and sulphite workers. The measures in- 
cluded their going on record not to open 
the agreement between employers and 
employes. This agreement, union ofh- 
cials stated, runs from year to year unless 
opened for discussion by either the work- 
ers or employers. The delegates’ action 
precludes the possibility of any change 
in the agreement coming from their 
ranks, it was said. The delegates also 
started work drafting a program of pro- 
cedure to be followed should the em- 
ployers choose to open the labor agree- 
ment, which is now in effect in all the 
mills of the Pacific Coast. 

“The conclave also went on record as 
opposing the shipment of scrap iron or 
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raw materials to be used for war pur- 
poses. This action was taken in protest 
to the invasion of China by Japan and 
was written to effect all aggressor na- 
tions. 

“The delegates also adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing any changes in the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations act. 

“During the final day of the session 
numerous resolutions were introduced 
and concurred in among them being one 
commending the international president 
on his stand regarding the Wagner act. 

“Discussing the problem confronting 
the industry due to the importation of 
foreign pulp, the representatives from 
20 Northwest locals attending the con- 
vention, felt the matter primarily was a 
problem for the manufacturers, but they 
agreed to do all in their power to aid 
the industry in correcting the situation as 
much as possible.” 


@ No announcement was made by the 
Press Committee concerning definite ac- 
tion on the part of the Washington State 
Committee in urging Washington rep- 
resentatives in Congress to work for 
measures to alleviate the pressure im- 
posed upon the American wood pulp in- 
dustry by depreciated foreign currencies. 


However, a number of individual lo- 
cals have taken action concerning the 
dumping of German pulp and so has the 
Everett Central Labor Council. The fol- 
lowing telegram sent by Local 183 of the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite & Paper Mill Workers (Soundview 
Pulp Company local), is an example: 

“The membership of Local 183, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite & Paper Mill Workers, of which 
there are approximately 500, request you 
to take immediate action in placing an 
embargo on all products entering the 
United States from Germany or German 
controlled countries. We refer especial- 
ly to pulp and we endorse Honorable 
Mon C. Wallgren’s efforts toward getting 
an embargo on the imports of pulp, 
which is of vital importance to thou- 
sands of workers in the pulp industry. 
(Signed) Local 183, Dan Stubbs, presi- 
dent, H. A. Sager, secretary.” 

The above telegram was sent to the 
following members of the State of Wash. 
ington’s delegation in Congress: senators 
Homer T. Bone and Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach; representatives Warren G. Mag- 
nuson, Mon C. Wallgren, Martin F. 
Smith, Knute Hill, Charles H. Leavy, 
and John M. Coffee. 


MEMBERS OF THE WASHINGTON STATE COMMITTEE of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper 
Mill Workers attended a two-day meeting in Everett, Washington, March 31st and April Ist. 


Back row, left to right: Reid, Millwood; Batterson, Everett; Sullivan, Everett; Cole, Shelton; Knoll, Everett; Rinta, Long- 
view; Lemley, Port Angeles; Hutchinson, Bellingham; Young, Everett; Adams, Vancouver, Washington. 


Middle row, left to right: Lewis, Bellingham; Ast, Camas; Heatherington, Camas; Peterson, Port Angeles; Hill, Everett; 
rt, Tacoma; Moore, Shelton; Hanson, Longview; Jenner, Vancouver, Washington. 


Front row, left to right: Barner, Camas, John Sherman, International Vice-President from Port Angeles; Larson, Tacoma; 
Van Buskirk, Longview, Secretary of State Committee; Sager, Everett, President of State Committee; Isaacson, Mill- 
wood; Loomis, Port Townsend; Adams, Port Angeles; James Killen, International Representative. 
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The Everett Central Labor Counci 
sent a telegram directly to President 
Roosevelt saying, “Pulp from Hitler con- 
trolled countries is being dumped into 
this country. This dumping of cheap 
foreign pulp will ruin the pulp industry 
in the United States and cause wide- 
spread unemployment among the workers 
in this industry. Please do what you can 
to prevent this dumping.” 

The Washington State Committee de- 
cided to hold its next meeting in Port 
Angeles. 

While the Washington State Commit- 
tee went on record as opposing the open- 
ing of the working agreement with the 
mills which will be automatically renewed 
May 3lst if neither employes nor em- 
ployers ask for revisions, the Washington 
paper makers, the Oregon pulp and pa- 
per makers and the California pulp and 
paper makers remain to be heard from. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Mayor Edwards Working 
On Pulp Problem 
@ Mayor A. C. Edwards of the City of 


Everett returned from a visit to Wash- 
ington, D. C., on March 28th with word 
that the Washington congressional dele- 
gation is now fully awake to the serious- 
ness of the depreciated currency situation 
and the problem of German pulp dump- 
ing. 

Mr. Edwards talked with Congressman 
Wallgren and Senator Bone and stated 
to PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUS. 
TRY that he found these men convinced 
that a quota on wood pulp was essential 
to protect the American industry. “They 
will do all they can,” said Mayor Ed- 


wards, “but it is up to all of us on the 
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Coast to back them up with data an 
other forms of support so the officiak 
in Washington will realize that the con. 
gressmen and senators have the full sup- 
port of the people they represent in ob. 
taining protection for the pulp industry,” 

Mayor Edwards is a strong believer jn 
keeping our jobs at home especially wha 
he terms “competitive production jobs,” 
such as in the pulp industry. 


“Our wage dollars turn over about five 
times according to those who study the 
buying habits of our people,” said Mayor 
Edwards, who is also finance commis. 
sioner for Everett, ‘and this means tha 
every dollar we keep at home by main. 
taining jobs for Americans is multiplied 
by five for they spend their money at 
home.” 


The Young Man's Opportunity 


W. R. BARBER, Technical Director of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, points out to the younger technical men 

how they can develop themselves and increase their value 
to the industry by preparing papers in competition for 

the Shibley Award. A talk given by Mr. Barber before 
the Dinner Meeting sponsored by the Pacific Division of 
TAPPI at Camas, Washington, April 4th, 1939 


NYONE must regard it a 

privilege—an honor—to ad- 

dress the assemblage this 
evening. It is one dedicated to the 
junior technically trained members 
of our Pacific Coast pulp and paper 
industry, in the presentation of the 
papers, the discussion of the papers 
and, most importantly in the soci- 
ability of good fellowship, in the 
name of the Shibley Award. 

They say the good a man does 
lives after him. Kenneth Shibley 
was a believer in young men. He 
regarded it very seriously, made it a 
part of the practice of his profession 
and business, that the young men of 
today in our industry might not do 
else but become the responsible di- 
rectors of it in all its phases upon 
the tomorrow which Father Time 
himself arranges for us. And what 
sort of a legacy shall we leave to 
these young men? Shall we leave 
them matured in experience, hard- 
ened in the habit of work, belliger- 
ent against discouragement, capable 
of balanced judgment, self-reliantly 
able to make their own decisions, 
intellectually honest with themselves 
as individuals as well as in their re- 
lations to society and of sound faith 
in democracy of industry and of 
government? Kenneth Shibley said 
yes, we shall not only believe in 
these things; we shall do them. We 
shal! leave to them that part of our 


efforts, our successes, our failures 
in life which is indestructible by 
time, which neither rusts nor with- 
ers away; the heritage of teaching 
young men how to think. 

Many of us knew Cap Shibley in 
life. These young men who have 
prepared and presented these papers 
are partaking of his sterling and 
lovable character though this Shib- 
ley Award established in his mem- 
ory by Pacific Coast TAPPI. 

Year after year upon this occasion 
we shall be reminded of, and re- 
freshed in his faith and our responsi- 
bility in our young men. How many 
of us will leave an equally enviable 
heritage to our industry? 


@ Let me speak now to those who 
are seniors in our industry. What is 
to be your part and my part in the 
teaching of our young men how to 
think? Is it to be limited to coming 
here once a year to listen and ap- 
plaud? Passing on to these young 
men their heritage of the years of 
experience of their elders is a matter 
of individual interest and concern 
for each of us. When one of these 
young men comes under you or 
under me, his ability to carry on 
when the inevitable time for our 
own departure has arrived becomes 
a matter of how good a mentor you 
or I happen to be in continuing the 
teaching him to think, on ‘the one 


hand, and his own individual capac- 
ity for continuing to learn to think. 
We cannot, and must not do the 
thinking for him. 

Each of these five men who have 
made the effort to compete in this 
first year of the Shibley Award must 
surely know within himself that he 
is the better off for having done so, 
regardless of the prize. In the first 
place he is a more intelligent hu- 
man being; he has accumulated some 
items of knoweldge he did not pos- 
sess before; he has thus put some 
money in the bank, so to speak as 
regards his position in the industry 
in the years to come. He has en- 
larged his capacity for conveying 
his thoughts and convictions to oth- 
ers. Perhaps in the preparation of 
his paper and its presentation he has 
made mistakes which he himself now 
is able to discern. These should be 
the profits of the experience. I can- 
not, nor would I praise these men, 
but I do commend them, because 
they have taken the opportunity of- 
fered them to do something for 
themselves; they have shown a ca 
pacity and inclination to do theit 
own thinking. 

As one who has had, and enjoyed, 
the experience of selecting for em 
ployment and “bringing up” quite a 
fair number of technical graduates 
when they have chosen to cast theif 
lot with pulp and paper, I am quite 
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unorthodox enough to say that I 
have no particular quarrel with our 
colleges and universities nor any 
magnanimous counsel to offer them. 
I have become aware that mass-pro- 
duction of intelligence through the 
medium of the college curriculum 
offers no criterion of judgment in 
respect to the probable outcome of 
a technical graduate’s ultimate com- 
petency. Aside from the degree, too 
much else, in fact the determining 
factor lies inherently in the indi- 
vidual. 

Neither do I believe that industry, 
and the pulp and paper industry in 
particular, owes the privilege of a 
waiting job to every young man who 
should choose to think that he 
would like to be a chemical engi- 
neer of sorts. There can be sur- 
pluses of college graduates as there 
are of cotton. I have no fear of an 
injustice being done those of the 
multitude who are not mentally lazy, 
who are willing to put in the extra 
effort of exercising their brains. The 
pulp and paper industry will find 
places for those well enough. There 
is one thing we do want the college 
or the university to have done to 
these young men; to have hammered 
into them the fundamental prin- 
ciples of chemistry and engineering. 
Devoting for four or five years to a 
technical curriculum is not technol- 
ogy. It is but acquiring the tools of 
technology. Courses in “pulp and 
paper” have no place in the curri- 
culum of the undergraduate, at the 
expense of sound teaching and in- 
culcation of the basic principles of 
mechanics and chemistry. To the 
undergraduate to whom the gradu- 
ate school is denied, the mill where- 
in he goes to work becomes the best 
graduate school of them all, provid- 
ed he has by then the mental capac- 
ity and resolution to discipline him- 
self to be his own instructor. No 
technical graduate of one of our col- 
leges enjoys thereby a special privi- 
lege by virtue of having “been to 
college.” He has acquired a set of 
mental tools shaped along a certain 
line of activity. He still must work. 


@ I have been asked innumerable 
times by the younger men in pulp 
and paper, both within and without 
my own supervision, to prescribe the 
sureties of success, the certainties of 
getting ahead in promotion of po- 
sition and in increase of income. I 
know of but one worthwhile answer, 
and begging excuse for the inclina- 
tioin which grows upon us to give 
advice, that answer is WORK; the 
doing of today’s tasks in a way of 
intelligence and studied competence 


in excess of the amount. your com- 
pany expects to be paying for their 
performance. Worry not about what 
happened yesterday; yesterday is 
over the dam, a part of the eternity 
of the past. Profit only by yester- 
day’s mistakes. Avoid overly ambi- 
tion and concern in anticipating to- 
morrow; tomorrow is of the future 
and never comes. And I can say to 
the young technical man who takes 
the time off his work to approach 
the boss to inquire “how he stands” 
that he is asking a foolish, useless 
question. If he has the conscientious 
conviction in his own mind that he 
is giving the sweat of his brains to 
the job, away from the time card as 
well as on it, is dependably making 
the job of his boss easier by going 
ahead and doing things and doing 
them right, is giving his company at 
least a profit over and above the 
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amount in his pay envelope, he need 
not inquire where he stands. Pro- 
motion will take care of itself. 

In following out the far vision of 
Cap Shibley in establishing the 
Shibley Award, devoted to the giv- 
ing of this opportunity to our 
younger members to make better 
technical men of themselves by their 
own effort, the executive committee 
of Pacific Coast TAPPI has set an 
outstandingly worthy example. It 
should not be necessary for the pro- 
gram chairman of our next year’s 
series of dinner meetings to beg and 
coax and cajole you young fellows, 
present or absent, into exerting the 
effort to prepare a paper and pre- 
sent it. The monetary prize is the 
least of the reward. It is by such 
fruits of your industry that you shall 
justify the faith of Kenneth Shibley 


in you. 
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Financial Reports 


@ Badger Paper Mills, Incorporated of 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin, report a net profit 
for 1938 of $225,145 as compared with 
$269,366 for 1937. Earnings were equal 
to $3.38 per common share after deduc- 
tion of preferred dividends, compared 
with $3.61 for 1937. 

Net sales were larger in 1938 than in 
1937 with $2,610,692 in 1938 compared 
with $2,490,165 in 1937. Cost of sales was 
greater last year being $2,059,810 against 
$1,919,895 in 1937. Gross profit last 
year was $550,881 against $570,270 in 
1937. Operating profit in 1938 was $317,- 
581 after deduction of $233,000 selling 
and administration costs, while the 1937 
operating profit was $352,264 after de- 
duction of $218,005 in selling and ad- 
ministration expenses. 


Net income in 1938 before taxes was 
$322,973 compared with $341,226 in 
1937. Balance in the earned surplus ac- 
count as of December 31st, 1938, was 
$535,842 compared with $479,412 at the 
close of 1937. 


@ The Chillicothe Paper Company re- 
ported for 1938 a net income of $19,612 
as compared with a net income of $86,- 
638 in 1937. 


@ Consolidated Paper Corporation, Lim- 
ited, of Montreal, with five pulp and pa- 
per mills with a daily capacity of 2,215 
tons, principally newsprint, reported a 
profit for 1938 of $3,406,745 including 
$69,098 income from investments and 
profit from sale of securities. and after 
expenses, interest, carrying charges on 
properties not operated and bond and 
debenture interest of subsidiaries, but be- 
fore provision for depreciation, depletion 
and interest on first mortgage bonds and 
debenture stock. 


Profit in 1937 amounted to $4,679,- 


220. Interest on first mortgage bonds 
and sterling registered debenture stock 


was waived by holders thereof for a pe- 
riod of three years commencing July 
Ist, 1936. The annual amount of such 
interest is $2,827,379. 

Consolidated’s five mills are located at 
Cap de la Madeleine, Grand Mere, 
Shawinigan Falls, Port Alfred and Three 


Rivers, Quebec. 


@ Eastern Manufacturing Reorganized. 
The Eastern Manufacturing Company of 
Bangor, Maine, producer of paper and 
rayon grade sulphite pulps, received ap- 
proval by the Federal District Court at 
Bangor of its plan to reorganize. 

A committee of seven members will be 
formed to put the details of the plan into 
effect at a reasonably early date, pos- 
sibly in April. Later, creditors, includ- 
ing bondholders, will select two-thirds of 
the new board of directors. Among the 
committee tasks will be selecting a new 
name for the company. probably Eastern 
Pulp and Paper Company or Eastern Pa- 
per and Pulp Company. 


@ The Robert Gair Company, Incorpo- 
rated, large board and container pro- 
ducer with headquarters in New York 
City, reports a loss of $23,388 in 1938. 
This includes the reports of subsidiaries 
and is after provision of $84,000 to re- 
duce inventory of raw materials and after 
bond interest, subsidiary preferred divi- 
dends and other charges. Interest on 6 
per cent income notes was not declared 
as there was no earnings from operations 
for 1938 available to pay it. 

In 1937 the company reported a net 
profit of $557,127, including interest on 
6 per cent income notes, equal to $3 per 
share on 185,592 shares of $3 preferred 
stock. 


Current assets on December 31, 1938, 
including $273,720 cash and marketable 
securities, amounted to $4,746,632, and 
current liabilities, including $1,850,000 
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bank loans payable, were $3,446,619, 
compared with cash and marketable se- 
curities of $398,103, current assets of 
$5,245,218 and current liabilities of $4,- 
446,585, including $2,400,000 bank loans 
payable at the end of the preceding year. 
Inventories were $3,048,115, against $3,- 
396,489. 

George W. Gair, chairman of the 
board announced at the annual meeting 
on March 23rd that profits for the year 
to that date had shown an improvement 


* over a year ago. 


@ The Hinde & Dauche Paper Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, made a gross 
profit for 1938 of $707,906, with a net 
of $570,445 after depreciation and bond 
interest but before income taxes, accord- 
ing to a statement sent to shareholders 
by Sidney Frohman, president. A re- 
serve of $83,000 has been provided for 
such taxes. Dividends totaling $299,933 
were paid during 1938. 

Bond indebtedness was reduced by 
$100,000 last May to $650,000. The 
company has no bank loans and ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities is 
6.64 to 1 representing a working capital 
of $1,117,820. 

The Canadian company’s production 
during 1938 amounted to 70,923 tons, 
slightly under 6 per cent less than the 
1937 production. 


@ The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 
with headquarters in Sandusky, Ohio, 
and board mills in Brookville, and Mun- 
cie, Indiana: Fort Madison, Iowa; Glou- 
cester City, New Jersey; and Sandusky, 
Ohio, reports a net profit of $645,778 
for 1938 as compared with a profit of 
$1,451,636 in 1937. 


@ The Munising Paper Company re- 
ports net income for 1938 of $12,742, 
equal to 25 cents each on 51,681 shares 
of first preferred stock, compared with 
$157,586, or 80 cents each on 133,074 
common shares in 1937 after dividend 
requirements on preferred. 


@ The Nashua Gummed and Coated Pa- 
per Company had a net consolidated 
profit of $194,804 during 1938, equal to 
$3.63 a common share after preferred 
dividends, as against earnings of $8.35 
a common share reported for 1937. 


@ The Rolland Paper Company, Ltd., 
of Canada, reports for 1938 net profit 
amounting to $126,930, equal after 6 
per cent preferred dividends, to 61 cents 
each on 60,001 shares of no par common 
stock, against $146,913 or 94 cents a 
share in 1937. 


@ Howard Smith Paper Mills of Canada 
reports a net profit for 1938 of $948,231 
as compared with $1,126,046 in 1937. 
During the year the company reduced 
its funded debt and bank loans by $938,- 
000 and expended $356,000 on plant 
modernization. Net working capital at 
the close of 1938 was $2,763,773, $204,- 
000 higher than at the close of 1937. 

“Your directors find it rather difficult,” 
said Howard Crabtree, president of How. 
ard Smith in a letter to stockholders, 
“to forecast the outlook for the coming 
year owing to obscuring factors, amongst 
which might be mentioned the United 
States-Canada trade treaty, the effect of 
which cannot be determined until it has 
had time to make itself felt.” 
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St. Regis Reports Loss 


Invested Over Half Million Dollars During 1938 in 
Plant Improvements Besides Usual Maintenance 


@ The annual report of the St. 
Regis Paper Company and _sub- 
sidiaries, including the St. Regis 
Kraft Company of Tacoma, was 
released March 21st by R. K. Fer- 
guson, president of the companies. 

A loss of $196,018.14 was report- 
ed for 1938 against a net profit of 
$1,228,155.93 for 1937. Net sales, 
royalties and rentals amounted to 
$12,722,896.59 in 1938, a decline of 
$2,145,967.01, or 14.4 per cent from 
the $14,868,863.60 in 1937. Presi- 
dent Ferguson stated in the report 
that, “The reduced volume of sales 
resulted principally from lower sell- 
ing prices which prevailed through- 
out the paper industry during the 
past year, and from curtailed pro- 
duction in most divisions below the 
production of the previous year. 
Operating income in 1938 fell to 
$358,327.05 against $1,618,535.77 in 
the prior year . 

“During 1938 the other income of 
St. Regis dropped sharply as against 
1937, due chiefly to the omission of 
common stock dividends by United 
Corporation which in the prior year 
produced $268,333.20 of dividend 
income to the Company from its 
holdings of 1,341,666 shares of 
United Corporation common stock. 
Net income of the Company for 
1938 after all charges ! including 
$800,384.65 for depreciation and 
$151,888.80 rovision for income 
taxes, resulted in a loss of $196,- 
018.14 against a profit of $1,228,- 
155.93 in the previous year. The 
net income figures do not reflect 
any benefit from the Company’s 
equity in the undistributed earnings 
of Taggart Corporation which earn- 
ings amounted to $116,849.41 and 
in which corporation St. Regis Pa- 
per Company holds 230,000 shares 
of common stock out of a total of 
816,633 shares of common stock 
outstanding . .. 

“During the year the Company 
paid off $250,000 on its demand 
bank loan besides retiring subsidiary 
funded debts as follows: $39,500 
Bates Valve Bag Corporation 6s due 
August 1, 1942, and Diana Paper 
Company 6s due serially to 1946. 

“The management of the Com- 
pany has continued to push develop- 
ment of new processes, to establish 
better technical control of produc- 
tion and to aim toward improve- 
ments in equipment at the various 
plants in order to improve the qual- 


ity of its products. In the pursuit 
of this program, there was expend. 
ed during the year for improve. 
ments and additions to property, 
plant and equipment a total of 
$566,535.81 besides the usual ex. 
penditures for maintenance of plant 


property. 


@ “The present indications point to 
a more favorable year for the Com. 
pany in 1939, for, starting out with 
an improved position with respect 
to inventories, steadier price struc- 
ture and anticipated expansion of 
sales; the Company is in a better 
position to show enlarged earnings 
than at the beginning of last year. 
There is especial encouragement to 
be derived from the expansion of 
building construction which is pro- 
ducing an increased demand for 
heavy duty multi-wall bags and fill- 
ing machines for the packaging of 
food stuffs and chemicals continues 
to grow steadily.” 

Current assets of the St. Regis 
Paper Company and subsidiaries in. 
cluding cash of $2,189,056.84, were 
$7,312,136.53. Total current liabili- 
ties exclusive of demand bank loans 
were $1,403,807.88 as of December 
31st, 1938. Demand bank loans se- 
cured by collateral amounted to 
$6,750,000. Total assets of the St. 
Regis Paper Company and _sub- 
sidiaries as of December 31st, 1938, 
were $58,682,691.27. On December 


ROY K. FERGUSON, 
President 
St. Regis Paper Company 
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31st, 1938, accumulated dividends 
in arrears on the preferred stock 
amounted to $47,25 a share or a 
total of $2,092,371.75. Total fund- 
ed debt was $1,534,000.00. Fixed 
assets after reserves for depreciation 
were $27,817,925.83. 

The St. Regis Paper Company 
owns and operates groundwood and 
sulphite pulp and paper mills at 
Deferiet, Norfolk, Raymondville 
and Harrisville, New York with a 
converting plant at Watertown. An 
insulating board mill at Oswego is 
under lease to Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration. Also at Oswego the com- 
pany operates a plant for the manu- 
facture of bag filling machines, 
parts and wire ties. 

Pulpwood operations are carried 
on in New Hampshire and in Que- 
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bec through subsidiary companies. 
The Panelyte Corporation of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, another subsidiary, 
produces laminated bakelite prod- 
ucts under the trademark of 
“Panelyte.” The St. Regis Kraft 
Company of Tacoma produces 170 
tons of bleached and unbleached 
kraft daily. 

The Bates Valve Bag Corpora- 
tion operates multi-wall bag manu- 
facturing plants at Nazareth, Penn- 
sylvania; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Emeryville and Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Seattle, Washington; and, 
through The Valve Bag Company 
at Toledo, Ohio. The Bates Valve 
Bag Company, Limited, operates 
plants at Three Rivers, Quebec; 
Dryden, Ontario and Vancouver, 
B. C., with a sales and bag filling 
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machine plant at Montreal. Bates 
International Bag Company oper- 
ates subsidiaries and affiliates in 31 
foreign countries. 

Floyd L. Carlisle is chairman of 
the board of the St. Regis Paper 
Company whose other members are: 
Jonathan Bulkley, W. K. Dick, R. 
K. Ferguson, H. S. Lewis, H. E. 
Machold, R. B. Maltby, C. B. Mar- 
tin, C. E. Norris and B. B. Taggart. 

Officers are: Roy K. Ferguson, 
president; Carl B. Martin, R. B. 
Maltby, E. R. Gay, vice-presidents; 
W. J. Dixon, vice-president and 
secretary; W. H. Versfelt, treasurer 
and A. T. Robinson, comptroller. 
Ossian Anderson is executive vice- 
president of the St. Regis Kraft 
Company with headquarters at Ta- 
coma. 


British Columbia Pulp & Paper Company 
Reports Loss of $386,630 for 1938 


Operating Loss $42,943 — Interest 
Paid on 6% Mortgage Bonds 


@ Indicative of the dependence of Brit- 
itth Columbia’s pulp industry on the 
Oriental market, which was shut off last 
year by war conditions, British Columbia 
Pulp & Paper Company reported a loss 
for 1938 operations amounting to $386,- 
630 after allowing for interest on bonded 
debt and provision for depletion and 
taxes. This bears striking contrast with 
the record of the prevous year when the 
company reported a net profit of $225,- 
O11. 

“General conditions of world trade, 
and the impossibility of filling outstand- 
ing orders in certain countries due to re- 
strictions imposed by their governments, 
combined to force reduction of opera- 
tion of the company’s mills,” stated 
President Lawrence Killam in his report 
to shareholders. “Port Alice mill was 
closed for eight months and Woodfibre 
for nearly four. 

“Other mills in North America were 
similarly affected. A published report om 
certain European mills indicates that their 
costs of production are higher than the 
prices realized. 

“Partial operation while keeping the 
company’s two plants well maintained, 
and low prices for pulp, have caused 
losses during the past several months, 
but the plants are now in better condition 
to meet demands for superior products 
than they ever were.” 

Mr. Killam reported that payment of 


interest on the 6 per cent first mortgage- 


bonds was made in full. A total of $842,- 
500 par value of these bonds was issued 
during the year for corporate purposes, 
and $182,000 was retired through the 
sinking fund. 

Payment of interest due May 1, 1938, 
on the 7 per cent general mortgage gold 
bonds was made at that time. A meeting 
of holders of those bonds authorized the 
Postponement of interest due November 
1, 1938, to May 1, 1942, inclusive, to- 


gether with interest previously postponed 
to November 1, 1940, to November 1, 
1942. 

No provision was made for deprecia- 
tion during the past year. 


@ The profit and loss account shows op- 
erating losses held down to $42,943, from 
which $900 is deducted representing in- 
come from investments. 

Directors’ fees of $3,000, legal fees 
and executive remunerations of $37,633 
and interest on bonded debt amounting 
to $303,953 accounted for the loss of 
$386,630. Deficit at December 31, 1937, 
was $1,040,042, so that the deficit at the 
end of 1938 amounted to $1,426,672. 

The balance sheet shows inventories 
at $1,050,009 at the end of 1938 com. 
pared with $1,074,973 a year before. In- 
cluding inventories, trade accounts of 
$129,466 and cash at $6,806, current as- 
sets were $1,186,281, with current liabil- 
ities of $661,029 leaving net working 
capital of $525,252. Net working capital 
a year previous totaled $682,315. 

Main changes in current liabilities were 
an increase in secured bank demand loan 
and overdraft from $70,736 to $469,462, 
a decrease in accounts and wages payable 
from $318,602 to $152,370 and a de- 
crease in reserve for income and other 
taxes from $131,829 to $7,892. 


Scandinavian Mills 
Show Good 1938 Profits 


@ Reports of the 1938 operations of sev- 
eral Scandinavian wood pulp producers 
appearing in The Finnish Paper and 
Timber Journal and The Swedish Wood 
Pulp Journal indicate that their profits 
were sufficient to pay dividends of -9 or 
10 per cent. 

Wifstvarfs, A. B. of Sweden, showed 


a sales volume drop of but 15 per cent, 


due it is explained, ‘to most of the pulp 
shipped during the year having been 
sold at the earlier higher prices.” The 
company showed a net profit of 2,470,- 
we against 3,160,000 kronor in 

The company’s production of sulphite 
pulp declined but 10 per cent or 7,450 
tons from 70,650 to 63,200 tons. Sul- 
phate pulp production dropped from 
44,300 tons to 37,100 tons. 


Shipments of sulphite declined 8,550 
tons from 70,900 tons to 62,350 tons. 


@ A.-B. Moalvens Trasliperi shows a 
net profit for 1938 of 86,000 kr., com- 
pared with 153,000 kr. in 1937 and 47,- 
000 kr. in 1936. Together with 75,000 
kr. profits brought forward, a sum of 
161,000 kr. will be at the disposal of the 
shareholders’ meeting. The directors pro- 
pose that 5,000 kr. be carried to the 
reserve fund, that 3,500 kr. be appro- 
priated for public utility purposes, and 
that an unchanged dividend of 8 per 
cent be paid to the holders of both 
ordinary and preference shares (76,000 
kr.). leaving 76,600 to the carried for- 


ward, 


According to the directors’ report for 
1938, work at the mill has proceeded un- 
disturbed, with some reduction of pro- 
duction and exports. The output was 

- 49,550 tons of wet mechanical pulp, com- 
pared with 55,000 tons in 1937, and 45,- 
000 in 1936. The 1938 shipments 
amounted to 46,220 tons. At the turn of 
the year, a large part of the 1939 pro- 
duction was already sold. The company’s 
mill was enlarged in 1938 to an annual 
capacity of 65,000 tons of wet mechani- 
cal pulp. 


@ Orebro Pappersbruks A.-B. shows a 
net profit for 1938 of 0,57 mill. kr., com- 
pared with one of 0,49 mill. for 1937 
and 0,44 mill. for 1936. The directors 
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BULKLEY-DUNTON 


Adds a PROVED PRODUCT 


to Its Line of Supplies and Processes 
Used by the Pulp and Paper Industry 





A CLEANING FLUID THAT ADDS LIFE TO PAPER MILL 
FELTS AND REDUCES THE COST OF FELT MAINTENANCE 


Users Agree That— 


Its high penetrative, emulsifying and solvent qual- It leaves no soap marks. 


ities, quickly remove diet, filler and fibre. It does not require the addition of any strong 


, . chemical. 
It rinses easily. 


It can be used with same effectiveness on machine 
It restores the nap and pliability of the Felt. or in the washer. 


° . . 
CLENSEL CONCENTRATE is free from fillings — harmful acids or alkalies,— 
inflammable ingredients or abrasives: is not poisonous and entirely safe to handle. 
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propose that a dividend of 6 per cent be 
paid on the share capital, which was 
doubled in 1938, and that 83,000 kr. 
(last year 10,000) be carried forward to 
next year’s accounts. A dividend of 10 
per cent was paid on the smaller share 
capital last year, and one bonus share 
was given for every two old shares. 


@ Uddeholms A.-B. shows in the pre- 
liminary balance sheet now published a 
net profit of 5,92 mill. kr., compared 
with 6,01 mill. for 1937 and 5.04 for 
1936. This net profit has been arrived at 
after appropriation of 5,92 mill. kr. for 
depreciation of buildings, machinery, and 
equipment (last year 6,05), reservation 
of 1,60 mill. kr. for taxation (1,80) and 
of 0,50 mill. for the staff pension fund 
(1,00). 

The directors propose that 3,36 mill. 
kr. be devoted to an unchanged dividend 
of 6 per cent to the shareholders, and 
that the profits carried forward be in- 
creased from 5,56 to 7,48 mill. kronor. 


@ The directors of Kymmene, A. B. 
are reported to have declared a dividend 
of 10 per cent for last year. 


@ The managerial board of Tammer- 
fors Linne-och Jern-Manufaktur A. B. 
have decided to propose to the general 
meeting that a dividend of 10 per cent 
be distributed for last year. 


@ At the general meeting of W. Rosen- 
lew & Company, A. B., which was held 
at Bjorneborg on February 20th, it was 
decided to pay a dividend of 9 per cent 
for last year. 


Tom Beaune Visits 
Lebanon Mill 


@ Tom Beaune, sulphite superintendent 
for the Port Angeles mill of Fibreboard 
Products, Incorporated, recently visited 
the Lebanon, Oregon, sulphite pulp and 
paper mill of the Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Company, Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation. 


Yocum Transferred 


to Camas Lab 


@ Thurston Yocum, chemist, has been 
transferred from the Crown Willamette 
Paper Co. mill at West Linn, Oregon, to 
the central research laboratory of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation at Camas, 
Washington. 


Swedish Pulp Index Shows 


High Production in 1938 

@ The Production Index of the Feder- 
ation of Swedish Industries as published 
in the March 15th issue of The Swedish 
Wood Pulp Journal shows that Swedish 
wood pulp production remained well 
above the 1935 level for the first six 
months of 1938. 

The General Index refers to Swedish 
industrial production in general. Basis: 
the average monthly production in 
1935 = 100. 
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Wallace & Tiernan Exhibit 
At Superintendents’ Meeting 


@ At the annual convention of the 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 13-15th, Wallace & 
Tiernan Company, Incorporated, manu- 
facturers of chlorine control and chemi- 
cal feed devices will concentrate their ex- 
hibit on slime control and prevention in 
pulp and paper mills by chlorination 
and ammoniation and on microbiolgical 
control in paper mills manufacturing 
stock for food containers and food wrap- 
pers. 

Wallace & Tiernan will be represented 
at the Superintendents meeting by R. C. 
Clement, J. E. Helquist and R. B. Mar- 
tin, in addition to other technical rep- 
resentatives who are paper mill special- 
ists. 


Harry Andrews Gave 


Talk to Oklahoma Publishers 


@ Harry Andrews, control superintend- 
ent of Powell River Company, was one 
of the speakers at a conference of news- 
paper publishers in Oklahoma City re- 
cently. He spoke on newsprint problems 
encountered in daily mewspaper press- 
rooms. 


Crown and Rayonier Men 


Attend Stanford Conference 
@ The Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
was well represented at the Industrial 
Relations Conference held at Leland 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, late in March. Among those 
present was A. R. Heron, director of in- 
dustrial relations, and from the North- 
west came Clarence Bruner, West Linn 
resident manager; George Charters, 
Camas assistant mill manager; Vic Gault, 
Camas personnel manager; E. W. Erick- 
son, resident manager of National Paper 
Products Co., Port Townsend; Arthur 
Berggren of Rayonier; George Cropper, 
from Olympic Forest Products Co., Port 
Angeles; M. L. Mammen, safety super- 
visor, and Otto Hartwig, social security 
consultant. 


Pacific Mills Increases 


Vancouver Storage Space 


@ Building alterations at Pacific Mill’s 
Vancouver, B. C., plant will provide 
more space for storage on the second 
floor. The alterations were completed 
early this month. 


Simpson Completes 


Work at Lebanon 


@ H.N. Simpson of the Crown Zeller- 
bach central engineering department, is 
now back in Port Townsend, Washington, 
after spending some time at the Lebanon, 
Oregon, mill during construction of the 
new digester building. 
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National Program 
For Bingham Pumps 


@ The completion of an expansion pro- 
gram by the Bingham Pump Company of 
Portland, Oregon, in establishing distrib- 
utors throughout the United States, Ha- 
waii, Manila, and Cuba with branch of- 
fices in the Graybar Building in New 
York City, was announced recently by 
Randolph Bingham, president. 

The New York branch will maintain 
complete engineering and es services 
under the direction of George Alexander, 
vice-president of the Bingham Pump 
Company. Alexander has long been iden- 
tified with the pump industry, having for 
many years been president of the Hy- 
draulic Institute. 

The main offices and factory of the 
Bingham Pump Company are located in 
Portland, Oregon. During the last few 
years, the factory has been reequipped 
with the latest in manufacturing tools to 
take care of the rapid increase in sales of 
the company’s products. Plans are now 
under way at the home office for ad- 
ditions to the factory buildings and ad- 
ditional new equipment. 

One of the outstanding developments 
in the progress of the firm has been the 
establishment of an inspection depart- 
ment. This department is maintained to 
control precision in manufacturing of all 
Bingham products. Through constant in- 
spection the high standards which users 
have long associated with Bingham 
pumps are continually maintained. 

The Bingham concern functions with 
a large engineering staff headed by Carl 
Blom, chief engineer. Blom has won for 
himself a reputation as one of the out- 
standing hydraulic engineers in the coun- 
try. Under his direction, a complete test- 
ing laboratory is maintained in the fac- 
tory for the thorough testing of every 
pump under operating conditions before 
shipment is made. 

All Pacific Coast pulp and paper mills 
are using Bingham pumps at the present 
time along with many midwestern, east- 
ern and southern mills. Outstanding 
equipment developed by the Bingham 
concern for the pulp and paper industry 
includes the “Pulp Hog,” a pump de- 
signed to take pulp from the doctor 
blades of deckers, washers, and thicken- 
ers without becoming air-bound. The 
“Even-Flow” pump, delivers white water 
or pulp at an even rate of flow and the 
“Comber,” a unit that separates out 
“bunched fibres,” without hydrating, cut- 
ting or bruising are two contributions 
of Bingham engineers. Another unusual 
pump is the ‘“Foam-Liquid pump,” which 
handles air or gas in foaming liquids 
without becoming gas-bound. The Hori- 
zontal Split Shell Double Suction 
Vacuum pump, is the only unit with the 
split shell for easy dismantling and in- 
spection offered to the industry. 

Bingham products are widely used by 
municipalities for water supply, also in 
large construction projects throughout 
the United States such as Bonneville 
Dam, Coulee Dam, and Boulder Dam. 
Other industries using Bingham units are 
the marine service and all branches of 
the mining field. Process industries have 
availed themselves of many of the com- 
pany’s products. 

According to Mr. Bingham, “We have 
finest 
pumps designed by the best engineering 
minds available. Our growth can be at- 
tributed to the acceptance of high en- 
gineering standards and product per- 
formance.” 
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Stebbins Linings Mean Cleaner Stocks, Better Papers 


Wherever Stebbins linings are used in pulp 


and paper mill tanks or vessels, cleaner 
stocks and better papers naturally result. 

All Stebbins linings— whether for accumu- 
lators, beaters, chests, digesters, storage 
tanks, washers or other equipment — are 
made of the materials best suited to meet 
the corrosive conditions encountered and 
are installed by workmen whose long expe- 
rience in lining work justifies their being 
referred to as “Mastercraftsmen”. 

For more than half a century Stebbins 


linings have been recognized by the lead- 
ing pulp and paper mills of the North 
American Continent as the standard linings 
of the industry. 

Behind every Stebbins lining is a bonded 
guarantee and behind this guarantee are 
the reputation and financial strength of this 
55-year old organization. 

Stebbins engineers and Stebbins experi- 
ence are always at your service in solving 
your lining problems — without obligation 
of any sort. 


“SEMOD ) 
Stebbins Engineering Corporation 


TEXTILE TOWER 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Dr. Hibbert Reports 
On Solvent Pulping 


@ At the three-day meeting of the Cana- 
dian Pulp & Paper Manufacturers As- 
sociation which ended January 27th in 
Montreal, Dr. Harold Hibbert, profes- 
sor of Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry 
at McGill University, reported to the 
Administrative Committee of the Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute in part as 
follows: 

“The session of 1937-1938 has been 
devoted very largely, as in the previcus 
year, to investigations relating to the 
structure of lignin and it is a pleasure to 
be able to report that the solution of 
this problem now appears to be well in 
sight. In view of the results of our most 
recent investigations, it would seem that 
lignin is essentially an aromatic substance 
consisting of an aromatic nucleus (name- 
ly, the guaiacol radical in the case of 
softwoods, and both the guaiacol and 
syringyl radicals in the case of hard- 
woods) attached to a 3 carbon side chain 
represented by a hydroxy ketone. The 
difficulties encountered hitherto in the 
studies of lignin have arisen from the 
extraordinary reactivity of this alipathic 
side chain. 

“We have been able to isolate this 
building unit and to show that it readily 
undergoes condensation reactions to give 
what are apparently the typical ‘extract- 
ed’ lignins. It is now possible to remove 
as high as 40 per cent of the native un- 
changed lignin in the form of distillable 
oils for which there is reason to believe 
a wide application will ultimately be 
found in the chemical industries. In ad- 
dition to this 40 per cent of the lignin 
we are now able to obtain another 30 per 


cent in the form of distillable oils by 
reduction of the extracted lignin with 


hydrogen at high pressures. In other 
words, a minimum of 70 per cent of the 
so-called ‘Klason’ lignin can now be 
isolated in the form of products likely 
to be of considerable value in the chem- 
ical industries and it is confidently ex- 
pected that this ratio can be increased 
to around 85 per cent. These discoveries 
may exert a profound effect on the fu- 
ture of the pulp and paper industry in 
that they raise at once the question of 
how far solvent extraction will, in a 
relatively short time, displace other proc- 
esses in the pulp mill and even in the 
grinding of wood. It is understood, for 
example, that experimental large scale 
pulping operations employing butyl also- 
hol are already under way in the United 
States. 

“Your Wood Chemistry Committee has 
reported, and the report is concurred in 
by the chairman of the Administration 
Committee, that these developments rep- 
resent only long-range possibilities from 
the point of view of their influence on 
the status of the industry. I would be 
failing in my duty to the Association 
were I not to point out that such views 
are in my opinion likely to prove erron- 
eous, and that putting aside any natural 
optimism and enthusiasm, it is-my con- 
i opinion that most probably with- 
in the next five or six years there are 
likely to be fundamental changes in the 
manufacture of pulp and paper and that 
such developments are likely to accrue 
to the sole benefit of the southern states’ 
industries unless adequate attention is 
Biven to the effect of this development 
on the Canadian situation. 


@ “I wish to emphasize that this is not 
an alarmist view but one based upon the 
results of twelve years’ investigations and 
also on a personal, intimate acquaintance 
with conditions in Europe, not only inso- 
far as they relate to improvements on 
the scientific and technical side but also 
in regard to actual sources and supplies 
and rate of growth of raw materials. It 
is to be hoped that those responsible for 
the guidance of the affairs of the Associ- 
ation may give this matter the attention 
it deserves. 

“Tt should also be pointed out that the 
United States Government, acting through 
the Department of Agriculture, is about 
to undertake the erection of four large 
research institutes in different sections of 
the United States for the purpose of 
carrying out intensive research work on 
products of the farm and presumably 
of the forest. Each of these is to receive 
one million dollars per year for research 
and while it would be somewhat unsafe 
to predict what developments are likely 
to arise from the expenditure of this 
vast amount of money, the writer be- 
lieves that, if work is to be carried out 
on such a scale and is to include utiliza- 
tion of wood, the results will exert a 
very marked effect on the future eco- 
nomic status of the Canadian lumber, 
pulp and paper industries. In fact, with 
a ratio of tree growth advantage repre- 
sented by four or five to one in favor 
of the southern states, the effect of such 
concentrated research is likely to lead to 
developments which may possibly threat- 
en the actual existence of a future Cana- 
dian pulp and paper industry.” 


New Oregon Laws 
Affecting Forest Industries 


@ A number of new laws of importance 
to the forest industries were enacted by 
the fortieth legislative assembly in the 
State of Oregon. 

H.B. 445, 446, 447 and 448 were com- 
panion bills and relate to the protection 
of a logging operation area against the 
start of spread of fire, requires counties 
to pay an acreage tax for fire protection 
on timberlands owned by counties, and 
requires a permit the year around for 
any operation conducted within one- 
eighth of a mile of forest lands. Any 
fire on forest land burning uncontrolled 
or without proper precaution against its 
spread is declared a public nuisance, and 
the owner must make every reasonable ef. 
fort to control the fire. Failure to do so 
enables any forest officer to take steps to 
contorl the fire, and the cost will be a lien 
against the property. 

H.B. 517 was another important for- 
estry bill, authorizing the State Board of 
Forestry to acquire lands chiefly used for 
forest crops, watershed protection, graz- 
ing, erosion control and recreation, from 
any county, municipality or federal agen- 
cy. The forestry board is to control log- 
ging on such lands. All revenues are 
paid into the general fund, credited 10 
per cent to a state forestry development 
fund, and 90 per cent paid annually to 
the counties. The state board is given 
wide powers to develop state forestry. 

H.B. 542 was passed, permitting a tol- 
erance excess of 10 per cent in excess of 
the present truck load limit of 54,000 
Ibs. on the highway, and in excess of axle 
load limit of 17,000 lbs. S. B. 99, which 
would have allowed the use of log scale 
measurements for determining loaded 
weight, was passed by the legislature, but 
was vetoed by the governor. 
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H. EB. 105 authorizes the state labor 
bureau to cooperate with the federal gov- 
ernment in the enforcement of the fair 
labor standards act. 


@ H.B. 458 in effect doubles the effec- 
tive rate on corporation incomes. The 
rate is still eight per cent on net incomes, 
but the personal property tax off-set is 
reduced from 75 per cent to 50 per cent. 
S.B. 456 provides a broadening defini- 
tion of tangible personal property to in- 
clude machinery used in the manufacture 
of raw or partially manufactured prod- 
ucts. Machines such as planers, etc., pre- 
viously assessed as real property, may 
now be assessed as personal property, 
thus increasing the amount of personal 
property tax that can be used as an off- 
set against the corporation excise tax un- 
der H.B. 458. 

House Joint Resolution No. 13 was 
adopted, setting up an interim commit- 
tee to make a study of employers’ rates 
of contribution for the various occupa- 
tions subject to the provisions of the 
workmen’s compensation law. 

H.B. 394 is a long and comprehensive 
series of amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act, some of which 
make substantial changes. It will prove 
to be of importance to all industries in 
the future. Its nature is such that it can- 
not be summarized in the present space 
available. 


Oji Paper to Build 
Pulp Mill in Manchukuo 


@ Reports appearing in the Japanese 
press state that the Manchukuo govern- 
ment has given the Oji Paper Manufac- 
turing Company permission to build a 
pulp mill at Chinchow in Manchukuo 
under the name of the Chinchow Pulp 
Manufacturing Company. 

The new company will produce paper 
pulp from reeds growing over an area of 
150,000 hectares in certain sections of 
Manchukuo (one hectare equals 2.471 
acres). Oji is said to have already pur- 
chased 500 hectares of marsh-reed fields. 

The Japan Advertiser of March Sth 
said the new firm would have a capital 
of 30,000,00G yen but the Osaka Main- 
ichi on March 7th stated the capital 
would be 20,000,000 yen. 

The Chinchow Pulp Manufacturing 
Company will have an annual capacity 
of around 15,000 metric tons. 

One pulp mill, the Kangte Pulp Manu- 
facturing Company which is owned by 
the Kanegafuchi Spinning Company, is 
said to be producing rayon pulp from 
reeds in Manchukuo. 

The Chinchow pulp mill will be built 
at Kowfengtsu according to the news 
stories but a paper mill to utilize the reed 
pulp in producing paper will be con- 
structed at Chinchow. The Japan Ad- 
vertiser said, ‘Self-sufficiency of paper 
for Manchukuo is the final object.” 


Frank Drumb 
On Visit to States 


@ Frank Drumb, mill manager for Pa- 
cific Mills, Ltd., Ocean Falls, B. C., re- 
cently visited at Camas, Portland and 
San Francisco. Early in April he spent 
a few more days in Portland while en- 
route to the northern mill. 


Badger Officer 


Calls on Distributors 


@ C. W. Hoper, vice-president, Badger 
Paper Mills, Peshtigo, Wis., was a recent 
Pacific Coast visitor. 
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Kenneth Ross Promoted 
To Middle Western Post 


@ Kenneth R. Ross for the past four 
years one of the leaders in the paper 
fraternity in Southern California left the 
latter part of March to take a new post 
in the middle west. Ken, as his many 
close friends knew him, will become dis- 
trict manager for the Crown Willamette 
Paper Company, Division of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, at that company’s 
office in Omaha, Nebraska. His work 
will take him into four mid-western states. 

His first association with the paper in- 
dustry was with the Hawley Pulp & Pa. 
per Company in Portland. He was trans- 
ferred to the Los Angeles office of this 
company in 1935. In 1937 when the 
Glass Sales Agency became the Silklin 
Paper Company, Ken became manager 
and held this post until his current 
change of firm. 

Ken was one of the founders of the 
Paper Mill Men’s Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia and served the organization in 
many different capacities being one of 
the active leaders responsible for its greac 
success. 

Wm. Charbonneau, who has been as- 
sociated with the Silklin Paper Co. in 
the Los Angeles office for more than a 
year was appointed to take Ross’ place. 
Bill came to the company from Northern 
Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 

S. C. Carter of San Francisco became 
a member of the Los Angeles organiza- 
tion and will handle work formerly taken 
care of by Charbonneau. 


Arthur Dunn Resigns 
As Paper Counsel 


@ Effective April 1, Arthur Dunn, Jr., 
resigned as counsel for the Paper Trade 
Conference, San Francisco. To take his 
place was appointed the legal firm of 
Agnew & Bockel. 


Pell Going On 
Coastwide Lecture Tour 


@ San Francisco’s explorer-paper mer- 
chant, Rodman Pell, president of the 
Pelican Paper Co., is going into the lec- 
ture business. 

Pell has retained the services of Bruce 
Thomas as lecture manager, and will 
tour the Pacific Coast giving a series of 
lectures, accompanied by colored moving 
pictures. 

The titles of Pell’s lectures and pictures 
are: “Camel Trails to Damascus,” “Rain- 
bow Isles of the South Seas,” ‘Palestine 
Under Martial Law,” “'The Land of the 
Headhunters,” and “To Mexico In High 
Gear.” , 

Pell has received much acclaim from 
the press for the interest and beauty of 
his pictures, and for his skill as a lec- 
turer. 


Hibbard Appointed Manager 
of Seaboard Paper Company 


@ R. H. Hibbard, formerly associated 
with Bonestell & Co., pioneer paper job- 
ers of San Francisco, has been appointed 
manager of the newly formed Seaboard 
Paper Company, according to an an- 
nouncement by Harry D. Bean, vice- 
president and general manager of the lat- 
ter concern. 

Hibbard is a graduate of Stanford 
University and also attended the Uni- 
versity of California. He has had several 
years experience in the paper, printing 
and associated industries. He is active in 
the San Francisco Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, and is editor of the Junior 
Chamber Magazine. 

Paul Paganini has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the Seaboard Paper 
Company. He has had many years op- 
erating experience in both the printing 
and the envelope industries. Peganini 
was graduated from the University of 
Santa Clara. 

Bean also announced that the company 
has added the Patten water marked 
mimegraphed paper to its lines. They 
have also taken on the Kalamazoo Veg- 
etable Parchment manifold papers under 
the trade name of “Seaway Manifold.” 


California Merchants to Pay 
State Tax on Federal Sales 


@ A ruling that will bring headaches 
to California paper merchants as well 
as to other California business men sell- 
ing goods to the Federal government 
went into effect April 1. 

Effective that date the California State 
Board of Equilization ruled that such 
sales were subject to the three per cent 
sales tax. Some departments of the Fed- 
eral government have indicated that they 
will reimburse the merchants for the tax. 


Vernon Scott on 
Three Month’s Trip 


@ Friends of Vernon Scott, nresident of 
Packer-Scott Company, Portland paper 
merchants, will be glad to hear of his re- 
covery from an extended illness. 

On March 16 he left with Mrs. Scotc 
on a three months cruise. After visiting 
California, Mr. and Mrs. Scott sailed to 
the Canal Zone, Havana, Kingston (Ja- 
maica), spending some time at the latter 
spot. They will return to Portland some 
time in June, again visiting California 
en route. 


Ed Murphy Now 
Passing Cigars 


@ Edward M. Murphy, vice-president of 
Johnson, Carvell & Murphy of Los An- 
geles, was noted distributing cigars dur- 
ing March in honor of the arrival of his 
newborn son, Michael Dunn. 


INDUSTRY 


States 


BM&T Appointed Exclusive 
Jobbers of Strathmore’s 
New Staple Line 


@ A news item of interest comes from 
the headquarters office of Blake, Mofhtr 
& Towne, that this pioneer paper or- 
ganization will handle exclusively on the 
Pacific Coast the new Strathmore “Fam. 
ily of Staple Papers.” This new line 
consists of Strathmore Text, Strathmore 
Fairfield, Strathmore Cover and Strath. 
more Bond. 

This new “Family Group” brings the 
buyer a wide range of papers for print- 
ing uses. Each one an outstanding value 
—for its purpose and in its price grade. 
Behind each one stands 45 years of expe- 
rience in fine papermaking. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne have long been 
identified with the Strathmore Paper 
Company and it is with a great deal of 
pride that they announce this new addi- 
tion to their line of printing papers. 


Golf Tournament 
Planned for Del Monte 


@ At the 1939 Pacific Coast Paper Con- 
ference, scheduled for May 11, 12, 13th 
at Del Monte, California, there will be a 
golf tournament for men and women as 
at past meetings. 

G. J. Ticoulat is chairman of the golf 
tournament committee and serving with 
him on the committee are: M. M. Baruh, 
W. J. Gray, Andrew Christ, Jr., and C. 
Francis Jenkins. 

Mr. Ticoulat has announced that the 
gentlemen’s tournament will be on a 
thirty-six hole medal play basis while the 
ladies’ tournament will be on an eighteen 
hole medal play basis. Handicaps are 
most important and Mr. Ticoulat urgent- 
ly requests that those planning to attend 
and participate in the tournaments send 
their entry handicap and name and ad- 
dress of their club to him at 343 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. 

The first eighteen holes of the gentle- 
men’s tournament and the eighteen holes 
of the ladies’ tournament will be played 
on Friday, May 12th. The secon 
eighteen holes of the gentlemen’s tourna- 
ment are scheduled for Saturday morn- 
ing, May 13th. 

There will be lots of prizes: for the 
low gross and best net in all classes, blind 
bogeys, gentlemen’s approach and put- 
ting contest, ladies putting contest and 
for mixed two-ball foursomes. 

Prizes will be awarded at the banquet 
on Saturday evening. 


“Uncle Jake’’ Kindelberger 
Pays Visit to Coast 


@ J. Kindleberger, president, Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., paid the Pacific Coast a business 
visit recently. 
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Borchers of Oxford 
Talks at Sales Meetings 


@ Mr. Frank A. Borchers, Manager of 
Sales of the Oxford Paper Company, 
makers of fine coated and uncoated book 
papers, with mills located at Rumford, 
Maine, and West Carrollton, Ohio, visit- 
ed the Pacific Coast territory, stopping 
at all of the Blake, Moffitt & Towne divi- 
sions, who are exclusive agents on the 
Coast for their papers. 

At the sales meetings held at each divi- 
sion, Mr. Borchers told of the new trends 
in paper making, the various problems 
confronting the paper manufacturers in 
view of the new type of presses being 
developed. 

While in San Francisco, Mr. Borchers 
spoke before the San Francisco Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen on the sub- 
ject “Modern Printing Plus Modern Pa- 
per.” The meeting was held at the En- 
gineers Club on March 16, and was well 
attended by all of the San Francisco and 
East Bay Craftsmen. 

Mr. Borchers has had a long and 
varied experience in the paper business 
in both manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing. He has spent a great deal of his 
time in contact with the very large maga- 
zine and periodical publication plants 
and is thoroughly familiar with the type 
of equipment they use and the paper 
problems that come up in connection 
with high speed, volume production, web 
and sheet feed, letter press and offset 
equipment. 

Mr. Borchers also brought with him an 
outstanding exhibit of printing produced 
by Eastern plants, which was enjoyed by 
all. The Oxford Paper Company is one 
of the largest mills in the country and 
has the further distinction of having the 
largest paper manufacturing set-up un- 
der one roof at the main mill at Rum- 
ford, Maine. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne have handled 
Oxford paper for over 20 years and have 
the distinction of being the first jobber 
distributor to be appointed by Oxford. 


Smith, Davidson & Wright 
Report Slight Profit Increase 


@ Gross profit of Smith, Davidson & 
Wright, British Columbia wholesale pa- 
per house, was $264,746 last year, com- 
pared with $256,571 in the previous year, 
according to the annual report issued 
this month. 

This improvement was offset by an 
increase in expenses. General and ad- 
ministrative costs, including provision for 
bad debts and depreciation, amounted to 
$248,979 against $241,575, leaving net 
profit from operations of $15,767, only 
slightly higher than the $14,996 reported 
for the previous year. 

The report reflects the sale by the 
company of 16,925 shares of West- 
minster Paper Company held in invest- 
ment account, the wiping out of a $75,- 
000 bank loan and improvement of $81,- 
650 in net working capital. A reduction 
was made in the mortgage liability, trade 
liabilities were reduced and liquid po- 
sition considerably improved. 

The company made three payments of 
1% per cent each on the 7 per cent first 
preferred cumulative shares during the 
fiscal year, a total of 5% per cent for the 
year. First payment of the new fiscal year, 
April 1, reduced outstanding arrears to 
25 per cent. In the two previous years 
Payments of 244 per cent were made 
annually. 


The statement shows a loss of $12,198 
on this transaction. This was deduced 
from surplus balance as at Nov. 30, 
1937, leaving $65,571. Including $15,- 
767 profit on operations for the year 
ended Nov. 30, 1938, and $12,084 divi- 
dends from investments in the year, total 
income for the year was $27,851. The 
51% per cent dividends on first preference 
stock required $11,639 and $5,205 was 
reserved for taxes on profits, leaving 
$11,007 to be added to surplus, bringing 
balance at end of the year to $76,578. 
Thus after providing for the $12,198 
loss on investments, surplus at the end of 
the year was only slightly below the 
$77,769 reported at Nov. 30, 1937. 

In investment account, in addition to 
the 273 Westminster Paper shares, $10 
par, retained at cost $2,453, the com- 
pany holds 147 shares of $100 par in 
Pioneer Envelopes Ltd., at cost $14,700 
and 166 shares, $100 par, in Stanley 
Paper Co. Ltd., at cost $16,525. 

Current assets are shown at $577,922 
a~ainst $559,929, being made up of in- 
ventories at $379,380 against $424,421; 
accounts receivable is a reserve for bad 
debts $160,215 against $122,152; life in- 
surance surrender value $9,314 againsi 
$4,416 and cash $29,013 against $6,572. 

Current liabilities are shown at $234. 
488 against $298,045, being made up of 
accounts payable of $170,305 against 
$206,765; bills payable $60,083 against 
$86,980 and reserve for taxes on profits 
$4,000 against $4,300. As already stated 
the bank loan of $75,000 was wiped out. 
In addition mortgages on real estate and 
buildings were reduced from $36,596 to 
$32,505 while reserve for depreciation 
was increased from $42,848 to $44,505. 

Preferred dividends in arrears, includ- 
ing both first and second preference, 
amount to 3774 per cent, the statement 
shows. Trade bills under discount at $32,- 
158 are also shown as contingent liabil- 
ities. 


Bill White Receives 
40-Year Service Pin 


@ William White, salesman for the 
northwest division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, received his 40-year service 
pin from vice president Frank N. Young- 
man early in April, at one of the Port- 
land sales meetings. Mr. White covers 
the fruit districts of Hood River and 
Medford, Oregon. 


General Paper to Sell 
Mead’s Process Plate 


@ The General Paper Co., San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, have taken on 
the Mead paper company’s new line 
Process Plate. This is one of the new 
type sheets on which the coating is done 
during the manufacture of the paper. It 
is said to be specially adapted for mag- 
azine use. 


Harold Zellerbach 


Returns From European Trip 


@ Harold Zellerbach, President of the 
Zellerbach Paper Company, who re- 
turned from a month’s European trip 
April 5, was reluctant to answer any 
questions about the European situation. 
He did make it clear, however, that the 
tension is acute and not to be taken 
lightly. 

More eager was he to talk of condi- 
tions in our own country, and to empha- 
size the fact that while world events are, 
and must continue to be, of interest to 
every American, we must think of them 
mainly as they affect us. For the mo- 
ment, at least, he feels that “Work as 
Usual” should be the slogan of Amer- 
ican business. 

“With a full speed ahead policy of 
our own,” said Mr. Zellerbach, “We can 
keep business on an even keel. When 
and if America is called upon to defend 
those policies laid down for us by the 
founders of our country we will not be 
found wanting. In the meantime, a pe- 
riod of intense activity, with no time out 
for prophesying or speculating, will reap 
the greatest benefit for every American.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Zellerbach were exten- 
sively entertained, both on the Continent 
and in England. One of the highlights 
of the trip, for the ladies of the party, 
was supper at the Tabarin Cafe on an 
evening when the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor were present. 


Edmund Getty 
a Coast Visitor 


@ Edmund Getty, technical man with 
the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
has been visiting the Pacific Coast. He 
made a trip to Los Angeles with D. D. 
Miller, Pacific Coast manager of the com- 
pany whose headquarters are in San 
Francisco. 


The Public Decides 


“We sell to a public. That public doesn’t have to buy of 
us. That public is a peculiar thing. It is busy, fickle, in- 
different and exacting. We know less about it than we 
should. We do know, however. . . 


“J. It’s a fallacy that the public will automatically seek 


the best. 


“2. It’s a fallacy that the public knows the difference 


between price and value. 


“3, It’s a fallacy that the public will automatically re- 


ward enterprise and service. 


“4. It’s a fallacy that the public knows what it wants. 


“5. It’s a fallacy that the public will demand over any 
great length of time what it is not reminded of.” 


dd itled “This B 


of Selling—What Does It 





—From an 


Take?” delivered by Homer T. Buckley of Chicago before the Pa & 


Twine Club Banquet in conjunction with the National Paper 
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Convention, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, February 22nd, 1939. 
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German Barter Deals 
Subject to Extra Duties 


@ The Import Committee of the Amer- 
ican Paper Industry has won its four- 
year battle for the imposition of counter- 
vailing duties on German merchandise 
sold to this country at low prices through 
barter transactions, according to a spe- 
cial report by Warren B. Bullock, man- 
ager of the committee. The report states 
that while Germany’s seizure of Czecho- 
Slovakia undoubtedly expedited a deci- 
sion by the attorney general on this is- 
sue, the fact remains that the action 
taken was exactly that for which the 
Import Committee has been persistently 
contending. 

A Treasury Department order, isused 
March 18, instructs Collectors of Cus- 
toms to collect, as a countervailing duty, 
the equivalent of any amount by which 
any importer profits through exchanges 
of American merchandise for German 
merchandise. To insure payment of 
such countervailing duties, a deposit of 
25 per cent of the invoice value of im- 
ported merchandise must be deposited at 
the time of importation of the merchan- 
dise, in addition to the normal duties. 
The importers must also give bond to 
pay any additional duties which may be 
levied, if the 25 per cent deposit is not 
sufficient to meet the amount which later 
investigation may show to be due. 

This provision is in addition to an- 
other order by which, for the time being, 
all Czecho-Slovak merchandise must be 
marked ‘Made in Germany,” and this 
merchandise will no longer be entitled to 
the reduction of duties granted by the 
reciprocal trade agreement with Czecho- 
Slovakia. The trade agreement with 
Czecho-Slovakia is not yet nullified, how- 
ever, as this Government does not, for 
the present recognize that the Republic 
is ne more. 

In 1935 the Import Committee of the 
American paper industry prepared and 
presented, through staff and counsel, the 
first protest of American industry regis- 
tered at Washington against the barter 
practice. Following the example set by 
the Import Committee other industrial 
groups, including a powerful labor or- 
ganization, joined in the movement. In 
1936, the Treasury Department ruled 
that barter by use of scrip marks or 
credits was subject to countervailing duty, 
and a German mission to this country 
pledged Germany to abandon the prac- 
tice. Instead, however, a new plan was 
evolved, by which direct barter was used 
instead of the previous method. The Im- 
port Committee insisted that this was still 
a “grant” in the words of the Tariff Act. 
and therefore justified the imposition of 
countervailing duties. The issue was 
submitted to the attorney general last No- 
vember. 

At one time it was thought that legis- 
lation would be necessary to correct the 
situation, but after Germany’s seizure of 
Czecho-Slovakia Attorney Genera! Mur- 
phy ruled in accordance with the posi- 
tion of the Import Committee. 

All goods shipped after midnight, 
March 18, from Czecho-Slovakia must be 
marked ‘Made in Germany.” The im- 
position of a countervailing duty requires 
thirty days notice, however, so such duties 
will be collected on all goods shipped 
from Germany or Czecho-Slovakia after 
midnight April 22, which is thirty days 
after official publication of the new rul- 
ing on March 23. 
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Under the barter practice, an Amer- 
ican importer would buy American cot- 
ton, oil, copper or other commodities, 
and sell such merchandise in Germany 
at a profit of from 30 to 40 per cent. The 
credit thus received in Germany would be 
used to buy German merchandise for 
shipment to this country, the actual re- 
sult being that the importer received a 
discount of 30 to 40 per cent, nominally 
a profit on the sale of American goods. 
Under this practice German paper was 
imported at a net cost to the importer 
far below the proper value, and sold at 
prices in some cases less than the actual 
cost in Germany. Under the new ruling 
any paper so shipped will be subject to a 
cash duty equivalent to the profits 
through the barter transaction, in addi- 
tion to the normal duties provided by the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 


@ Paper now being imported f:0m Ger- 
many, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia sub- 
ject to countervailing duties includes the 
following grades: 

Book and printing 

Fiber boards for shoes and trunks, etc. 

Beer-mat board 

Processed boards 

Wert lithographic transfer paper 

Cellulose wadding 

Dry Mounting Tissue 

Greaseproof 

Tracing 

Drawing 

Vegetable parchment 

Basic photographic 

Baryta coated 

Basic blue and brown print 

Metal coated 

Fancy decorated 

Filter masse 

Filtering 

Writing 

Papeteries 

Manifold 

Carbon and other tissues 

Manufactures of paper 

Duty-free merchandise is not subject 
to these Countervailing Duties. 


The Import Committee is now explor- 
ing the possibilities of meeting the con- 
trolled market situation in other coun- 
tries by measures similar to those applied 
to check the barter procedure. 


Zellerbach Paper Employes 
Schedule Spring Party 


@ Zellerbach Paper Company employees 
are all practicing up on the latest dance 
steps for the big Spring Informal dance 
that is to be given by the San Francisco 
and Headquarters Division at San Fran- 
cisco’s new Aquatic Park Casino, April 
29. 


Leavick Transferred 
To Stockton 


@ Woodrow Leavick, formerly in the 
credit department, San Francisco Divi- 
sion, Zellerbach Paper Co., has been 
transferred to the Stockton Division as 
fine paper salesman in that territory. 


Ahearn Visits 
Coast Paper Trade 


@ E. F. Ahearn, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, John M. Hart Co., New 
York City, was paying a visit to his 
friends in the Pacific Coast paper trade 
last month. 


Hunt Wins Zellerbach 
Golf Tournament 


@ Much friendly rivalry was engendered 
when Finley Hunt, wrapping paper de. 
partment, and Milton Colton, fine paper 
department, Zellerbach Paper Company, 
San Francisco, battled it out on the links 
for the play-off of the gold tournament 
between Headquarters and San Francisco 
divisions. 

After a ding-dong battle, in which a 
vociferous gallery played a large part, 
Hunt finally won. He was awarded a 
handsome trophy. 


Agnew Passes 
In Vancouver 


@ W. D. D. Agnew, president of the 
Vancouver-Pacific Paper Co., wholesale 
paper distributors, passed away suddenly 
on March 31. 

He was a native of Ontario and has 
lived in Vancouver since 1908. He served 
for some time as chairman of the whole. 
sale bureau of the Vancouver Board of 


Trade. 


Reeve Watson 
Exhibiting Oxford Movie 


@ Reeve Watson, advertising manager, 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, showed the Ox. 
ford Paper Company’s interesting movie, 
“Paper Making” before an_ interested 
group of students of the Academy of 
Advertising Art, San Francisco. 


Legge of Howard 
Visits BM&T Divisions 


@ Visiting all the divisions of Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne early this month was 
H. A. Legge, managing director, How- 
ard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio. 


Towne Returns 
From Extended Trip 
@ Arthur W. Towne, Blake, Moffite & 


Towne, returned to his desk in San Fran- 
i late last month following his at- 
teyldance at the Paper Trade Convention 
iA New York, and a swing through the 
outh, where he visited the Standard Pa- 
per Manufacturing Co., Richmond, and 
other southern paper mills. 


Kronk Promoted 
By Zellerbach Paper 


@ Richard “Dick” Kronk, formerly of 
the San Francisco Division, Zellerbach 
Paper Co., is now credit manager for 
the San Jose Division. 


Shaw and Sprigg 
Awarded 20-Year Pins 


@ During March, 20-year pins were pre 
sented to Walter Shaw, San Francisco 
Division, and L. J. Sprigg, Los Angeles 
Division, Zellerbach Paper Co. 


Russell Attridge 
Now a Young Grandfather 


@ Russell F. Attridge gained full fledged 
membership last month in the Society of 
Young Grandfathers when his daughter 
Particia (Mrs. Hal Newell) presented the 
family with a son, Val Russell. Mr. Att- 
ridge is one of the active members of 
the Paper Mill Men’s Club of Southern 
California and associated with Johnson, 
Carvell & Murphy. 








NON-USERS 


ane THE, MM SO BR) 5 Oe 8 | 
COMPLETE ASSURANCE 


of starting right, running right, and finishing right, when your 
machine is clothed with TENAX FELTS. 


TENAX FELTS start right because they are correctly tail- 
ored to fit your machines. 


TENAX FELTS run smoothly and profitably through long 
hours, due to quality and workmanship. 


TENAX FELTS finish right, as they are designed to give you 
the maximum in every particular. 


*““Non-Users Are the Losers’’ 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Representative: ALAN C. DUNHAM, Portland, Ore. 


OIrmn xP “ns 











Strathmore Technical Man 


Visits Coast Distributors 

@ Walton M. Blackford, technical sales 
department, Strathmore Paper Co., West p U LP 
Springfield, Mass., recently spent two 

weeks on the Coast. He was met in Los 


Goat manager of the company, 6 | BLEACHING 
sia 
“an Celitiaede a O M PA N Y 


@ William J. Pilz, vice-president and 
general manager, Everett Pulp & Paper 
Co., Everett, Washington, accompanied 
id Mrs. — eee the 7 Gate 
nternationa xposition on Treasure 

Island, and also spent a week in South- ORANGE 
ern California recently. 


MY SERVICES NEW JERSEY 
INCREASE Wanted— 
DIVIDENDS Wanted used triplicate effect evap- 


orators, also plate filters of press e 
AND MEAN type. Please furnish specifications. 


“BETTER LIVING", Reply, Box 10, care Pacific Pulp & 
. Paper Industry, 71 Columbia St., 


bd Seattle, Washington. 
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DANDY ROLLS 


OPEN END TRUNNION or 
REGULAR JOURNAL TYPE 


Yarrow longitudinal bars 
Wo bax works 

















Tek winding, wove: eriove 
Arcinage-"0 Braaiting, 








Manufactured by 


JOS. J. PLANK & CO. 


INCORPORATING THESE 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
Flat Wire Construction assuring the most 


rigid roll on the market. One that will stay 
true and round. 


Narrow Longitudinal Bars with High Flat 
Winding giving better drainage and elim- 
ating bar marking. 


Rolled Wire Covering supplied if wanted, 
giving a smoother sheet and eliminating 
wire marking. 


Automatic Cleaning. The spiral truss of flat 
wire discharges automatically foam and 
stock accumulating inside the roll. 


Welded Seams assures tight covering and 
eliminates seam marks in the sheet. 


MACHINE CLOTHING Sold by 


Ea | Pacific Coast 
Supply Co. 


MILLS 
REPRESENTING THE FOREMOST 
MANUFACTURERS OF SUPPLIES 


PORTLAND SEATTLE 
664 Pittock Block 798 White Bidg. 


-com 


or aur @ 


RAW MATERIALS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
343 Sansome St 











PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


ix A WORLD of conflicting economic 
ideologies and militant nationalisms the Unit- 
ed States of America alone is completely self- 
sufficient in the fields of paper technology. 
American paper mills not only produce ample 
supplies of paper for every imaginable pur- 
pose, but generally they make better papers 
at higher wage costs and lower prices to the 
consuming public. ® No small part of the 
responsibility for this rests upon the manufac- 
turers of Hamilton Felts. Drawing upon the 
wool growers of every continent for their raw 
material, and employing American labor at 
the American standard of wages, they pro- 
duce felts that make possible the pre-eminence 


of the paper industry in the United States. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board, 
there is a Hamilton Felt that will do your 


work better, faster and at lower cost. 


vW 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 








APRIL @ 


HEN competition and reduced 

business activity turn the spot- 
light on production costs it’s time to 
investigate the proven method of 
slime elimination which will drive 
Slimform from your door. 


In over 200 leading pulp and paper mills, the con- 
trolled application of chlorine and ammonia—cor- 
rectly applied with W&T apparatus—has successfully 
eliminated slime at costs averaging from 1'2 cents 
to 6 cents per ton of product. 

In your mill too, Slimform can be banished—slime 
losses turned into profits. 

The story is told in Research Publication #327 
“Slime in Paper Mills—Its Origin and Prevention.” 
A request on your letterhead brings you a copy 
without obligation. 





‘WE AGAIN CARRY ON... 


toward NEW 


oo. 


EASTWOOD-NEALLEY CORP. 


At Belleville, N. . Since 187 


tock losses—bacterial decomposition and rework- 
ing of stock 


owered Quality—slime spots—pin hole—objec- 
tionable odors 


ncreased Costs—in water, heat, labor, chemicals 


aintenance Troubles — blinded wires — plugged 
requent Clean-ups— slime breaks, poor sheet 
formation 


0 bstruction of Lines—stock and white water lines 


R ecirculation Difficulties — slime growths in re- 
circulated systems 


Mechanical Strain on felts and wires—shortened 
useful felt and wire life 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. inc 
Michi dclaltia-laiiel al Gl.) elaliechilcieiluleliliei laliaelie Vel stelael itis 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY ~+ Branches in Principa ties 
OTHER W&T CONTROL SERVICES 


yaliae) 


\ CAMACHINE) | 
10-6 || 


me 





RUNS AT SPEEDS 
UP TO 1500 F.P.M. 
HANDLES WAXED, 
GUMMED AND 
COATED PAPERS 
OF ALL KINDS. 











, 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 POPLAR ST. - - - - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A large 


pump 
volute 


Showing 
one of 
the many 
intricate 
castings 
we are 
making of 





Stainless 
Steel 


Our Engineering and Metallurgical Departments 
are at your command. 





ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON SEATTLE, WASHINGTON | 





SIMPLICITY 


| 
| 


NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART | 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash | 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum | 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. | 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, | 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without | 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons | 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear | 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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SULPHUR 


Freeport Sulphur Company 
The Chanin Bldg., New York City 
122 East 42nd Street 











«0.6 SNES 6 06 
Freeport, Brazoria County, Texas 


Grande Ecaille, Plaquemines Parish, 
Louisiana 


Pacific Coast Sales Agents: 


Balfour, Guthrie & Company 


Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Vancouver, B. C. 


‘SULPHUR 


Just Out! 
New Third Edition of Vol. V 


THE MANUFACTURE 
OF PULP AND PAPER 


Papermaking Machines; Handmade 
Papers; Paper Finishing; Coated 
Papers; Paper Testing; etc. 























767 pages —fully illustrated 


Volume V describes and explains the machinery and processes 
employed in the manufacture of a continuous sheet of papet 
or board by machine, or individual sheets by hand; the coating 
and finishing operations and the equipment therefor; the test- 
ing of paper; and the ingredients, characteristics and uses of 
the principal grades of papers and boards. 


Here are facts, illustrations, discussions you need on papet- 
making machines; new headbox designs, new methods of in- 
stalling the wire; new press parts; new electric drive; new de- 
signs of cylinder machines. Order your copy today. 


Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry 


71 Columbia Street, Seattle, Washington 


—_——— 
—, 


























e AMERICAN 
\ WRINGER CO. INC 











Pacific Building PORTLAND, OREGON 


Beacon 9354 











SUMNER IRON WORKS 


EVERETT, WASH. 


The last word in 


CHIPPERS 


42 MACHINES IN THE 
LAST 7 YEARS 


SIZES: 51”, 66”, 72”, 84”, 110” 











DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 











AIRPLANE Photographic 


“Sy SURVEYS 


Are especially useful in preliminary 
work, showing Sites and Stands of 


I 
I\ 
] ; Timber, Etc. Write us. 
/ \ Photo Maps to Scale, Views 


BRUBAKER AERIAL SURVEYS 


412 McKay Building, Portland, Oregon “<a PACIFIC GEAR & TOOL WORKS tccponiea 
ATwater 1903 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Waterbury Felts 


are made by 





H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 


Vv 


Represented by: F. P. Wilder, New Heathman Hotel 
Portland, Oregon 





MERRICK FEEDOWEIGHT 


accurately feeds by weight 
Write for Bulletin No. 388 


MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., Passaic, New Jersey 


Irving R. Gard & Company, 908 Lowman Bidg., Seattle, U.S. A. 








J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
2860 N.W. Front Avenue, Portland, Ore. 


E. G. DREW—Pacific Coast Representative 





NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE 
BATTERIES 


The preferred power battery for indus- 
trial trucks in the pulp and paper 
industry. 


Edison Storage Battery 
Supply Company 


] Main Office & Factory: West Orange, N. J. 
Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 























"MAKE 
GOOD 
PAPER 


CHAS. M.SERVER 209 TERMINAL SALES BLOG. 


PORTLAND. OREGON 





~ Reliable 


ADVICE 


FOR TIMBER HOLDERS 


- and for Logging Operators, Sate, Trust 
i and I 








CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 


CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS 


500 Woolworth Building 3311 First Avenue South 
Watertown, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 


Associated with CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED, Montreal, Que. 








s cs ; — 9 
A PLUS in Lubrication? 
Yes, it’s Shell’s “Invisible Element’. . . a combina- 
tion of Shell's world-wide resources in laboratories and 
refineries; decades of experience and research by Shell's 
engineers and scientists. It is the aim to make lubrication 
more efficient, more economical for industry. 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


Hesse-ErsTeD IRON Works 


PULP and PAPER MILL 
MACHINERY 
816 S.E. Taylor PORTLAND, ORE. 





Companies. Financial I © 
in securing a specialized, 














pte and up-to-date sales .. 
TIMBER SERVICE .. technical and general counsel ‘on all “phases 
RALPH M. ROUNDS of the Timber and Forest Products Industry. 
President MONTHLY TIMBER INDUSTRY DIGEST 
E. P. BURCHETT AND STATISTICAL REPORT MAILED 
Managing Director DIRECT upon request. 


Address ali Communications to: E. P. BURCHETT, Managing-Director 


ROUNDS-BURCHETT LTD. TIMBER SERVICE 


INNS OF COURT BUILDING - - VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Read Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry 


to keep informed of the news of 
the Pacific Coast industry. 


U. S. and Canada $4 per year. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
71 Columbia Street Seattle, Wash. 























STANLEY J. SELDEN 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
319 PERKINS BUILDING PHONE MAIN 8406 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


©. C. SCHOENWERK 


Consulting Engineer 


2701 COLUMBUS BLVD. 
CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Design — Construction 














Cavin, Marshall and Barr 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


A Firm of West Coast Engineers, Experienced in PA- 
CIFIC COAST Problems of Mill Design, Operation and 


Supervision of Construction. 


HAROLD D. CAVIN HARRY L. MARSHALL 
CHARLES M. BARR 


1215 Exchange Building, Seattle, Washington 


Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson__.Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze___.Member A.S.M.E., E.1.C., A.S.C.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 


Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 











L. A. DEGUERE 


Mill Architect and Engineer 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 


PULP and PAPER MILLS 
Ground Wood, Sulphite, Sulphate, Surveys, 
Estimates and Reports — Water Power 
Development 
Reference—A long list of successful plants in various 


parts of U. S. and Canada 


Over 25 years actual experience in 
designing and building of mills. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
MEMBER—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. cape Inst. Can. 


Consultation—Reports—Valuati E: aper and Pulp Mills 
—Hydro-Electric and Steam Power rere. and Specifications. 











Roche Harbor Lime and Lime Stonev2"9°7"7" 


For Better Bleach Roche Harbor is the dean 
: of the industry and is 
For Better Filler Ee) noted for unlimited sup- 
For Better Tower Use SB uN ply, superior quality and 
For Less Impurities unexcelled service. 


Roche Harbor Lime and Cement Co. 22) "McMinn fires. 








(BUNKER HILL ) 


Prooucrts 
WE LEAD - LEAD 


USE LEAD 


NORTHWEST LEAD COMPANY 


SeATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Chromium Corporation of America 


CRODON _ “hatte H: Bevin Je. 


4651 N.E. 36th Ave. 
‘The Chrome. Plate Portland, Oregon 


NEW YORK WATERBURY CLEVELAND CHICAGO 














PULP — 
Perkins-Goodwin Company 


Established 1846 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York Suite 3505 


——_ PAPER 








PULPWOOD CLEANING MACHINES 
BARKERS * «* * 


KNOT BORING and ROUTING MACHINES 
CONCAVE KNIFE AND BROUTING BIT GRINDERS 
* * *® 


STETSON-ROSS MACHINE CO. 


* * * 








SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 




















WORTHINGTON EQUIPMENT 
for the PULP AND PAPER MILL 


A COMPLETE LINE OF PUMPS FOR: 
General water supply 
Waste disposal 
Sump and general drainage 
Fire protection 
Suction-box or roll vacuum 
White water 
Pulp grinder pressure water Air conditioning and refriger- 
Stock handling ation 


STEAM POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT: 
STEAM TURBINES 
BOILER FEED PUMPS 
CONDENSERS 
STEAM-JET AIR EJECTORS 
HOTWELL AND CONDENSATE PUMPS 
STEAM HEATING VACUUM PUMPS 
FEEDWATER HEATERS (deaerating and non-deaerating) 
WATER METERS 


OTHER EQUIPMENT: 
DIESEL AND GAS ENGINES 
COMPRESSORS (air and gas) 
WET AND DRY VACUUM PUMPS 
V-BELT DRIVES 
REDUCING AND INCREASING GEARS 
REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Liquors handling . . . for sul- 
phite, sulphate (kraft), and 
soda processes 

Bleach solutions 

Acids, caustics and other 
chemicals 


@ Literature on Request 


The services of qualified engineers are availabie for assist- 
ance in selecting the proper equipment for each requirement. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HARBISON, NEW JERSEY - 


PACIFIC 








CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 


Appreciating the diversified uses of Caustic Soda 
and Liquid Chlorine, the Hooker Company of- 
fers the technical services of an experienced en- 
gineering staff. Mills in the east and south as well 
as the west have used Hooker service to help solve 
their operating problems. At Tacoma, Washington, 
are pee Ae plant, laboratories, field staff and ad- 
ministrative personnel to serve west coast industries. 


|= £O) @).@ 29 aap 23 0 21 ON 510108 3 88 8K 
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PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


® Research? It's always 
going on at Lindsay—has 
been for more than 30 
years—behind the scenes 
and “behind the seams.” 
There's a Lindsay wire for 
every need—with sewed, 
brazed or welded seam 
—each type prescribed to 
meet your exact case 
and to help you make bei- 
ter paper at a lower cost. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING CO. 


14025 ASPINWALL AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, = 
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BATTLES 
THRESHING 


MACHINE 


Same plug with bars removed 


Any Jordan plug that can take on a threshing machine spike and 
come through like the Shartle X-66 plug shown above needs no 
further recommendation. 


This unscheduled battle between Mr. Spike and Mr. X-66 plug 
recently took place in a Midwestern strawboard mill. There were 
fireworks aplenty while it lasted, but Mr. Spike was a poor loser. 
As you would expect, the bars of the X-66 were badly smashed 
up as you can see in the above photograph. But the plug core 
itself was not damaged in any way whatsoever. 


The reason this Shartle X-66 plug was able to stand up under 

such punishment is due to its super strength and double side wall 
support. Look at the cross sectional views at right .. . there are shartle style ree 
facts and figures that speak for themselves. | 59.06 s4- “ 


The long life, extra sturdy X-66 plug can be built in any size for 
use in any make Jordan. As you consider this plug, keep in mind 
that although hundreds of X-66 plugs have been sold, not one 
complaint has ever been received, not one plug has ever been re- 
turned, NOT ONE LUG HAS EVER BEEN BROKEN. 


Let us have your trial order. SHARTLE BROTHERS, Middle- 
town, O. Division of the Black-Clawson Co. 


SHARTLE 








TO PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


The patented Bingham Double Suction Horizon- is particularly quiet because there are no metal-t9 
tally Split Case Vacuum Pump designed and built metal contacts. 


especially for industrial plants—highest in operat- 


The rotating element is easily inspected by unbo C 


ing efficiency—requires minimum space for instal- ing the cover section at the flange. This featui 
lation—which means lowest installed cost! permits the rotating element to be remové 


vertically, as a unit, and eliminates the necessity 
Bingham Vacuum Pumps operate without drum- of floor space for endwise removal of the shaft ¢ 
ming due to the split case feature. Their operation any other part of the rotating element. 


ALL THESE FEATURES ARE FOUND ONLY IN BINGHAM VACUUM PUMPS 


Bingham Horizontally Split Case Vacuum Pump with top half 
of case raised to permit the inspection or vertical removal of 
the rotating element . . . no additional floor space is required to 
perform either service. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
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Double Suction Split Case 
Easy inspection and dismantling 
Single moving element . 
No metal-to-metal contacts 
No internal wearing parts 

No internal lubrication . 
Special corrosion-resistant alloy 
Handles liquid with air 
Non-pulsating vasinum 

No vibration or drumming 
Minimum maintenance costs © 


Maintained high operating ¢ 
ficiency 


vos sc. main stREET DOL VIP COMPANY 





